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To our Patrons. 


WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YOU SAW THEM 
ADVERTISED IN THE “ NEW- 
ENGLAND ” OR “NATIONAL.” 


AMERICAN | CEREALS, 


Steam Cooked, 


White Wheat, 
Oat Meal, 
Barley Food. 
wr PURE, NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL. 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 
BROOKLYN, Y- 


109 22 


Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 


CHORAL’ PRAISE. | for the occasions 


but is a book of great concrete beauty for any denomination. 
190 good Songs, Tunes, and (easy, short) Anthems, By 
Rev. J. H. 4 25 cts. 


GOOD NEWS. | site, for», 


which disappoints and contains a large Boy | 
Songs whet wl favorites. By R. M. M’- 
Intosu. Price 35 cts. 

title aptly 


cins. Price 3§ cents. 
Containing songs contrib- 


RIVER OF LIFE. uted by a large 2 number of 


well-known composers ; it has an unusual variety, and ~— 
thing is of the best quality. By H. S, Perxins and W. W. 


BentLy. Price 35 cts. 
Prepared for Camp Meet- 


LIVING WATERS. | Prepered for Comp Meet. 


&c.; this is also most appreasiets for Sabbath School Work. 
No better collection is published, By D. F. Hopass. 


R ber the EN! 
ing Schoo CORE Gs cts.) is the book for Sing. 


KB™ Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BINDERS. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 
102 16 Hawley BOSTON. 


nee Congress Ink 
IS NOT INJURED BY FREEZING. 


Used in the Schools of Boston, Salem, Lyman, and other 
places. Towns, Schools, Dealers, Accountants, and others, 
supplied by A. BUNKER, 33 Court St., Boston. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


Tuition, gud lncidentale, Der n ad- 
vance, quarterly, 32. 
formation, a¢ ‘A. W. BRO OWN, 5 


Summer Trip to Lake Superior, &. 


Aquatic pit of Natural History, for Teachers 
both sexes). Opportunities unusual Rates | 
+ rs ‘now re ‘om to Prof. 

B. Comstock, Cornell Univers’. Ithaca, N.Y. 


and true esentations from nature, 
nas to order; the fancy aketchen half the opi of the true 
pictures, Address RRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
ESTERLY, R, I, 109 t 


Voice CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Sch. Speech cured. Water K. Foses (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


of the “ Episcopal”’ year, Town. 


American Kinder rearten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING ro 


The 17th year begins Oct 
Mise M. COE, Principal, 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly i oe lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the the morning. 

wants, possibilities yo are greatly in- 

d th nt comple 
and the 80 prepa e 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It ia walk 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupa 
more thoroughly and with better results in than it — an 
other system. A new set of material, iL, and beausitul, 
wx ae by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. 
and Families su Material, also. for “ Books without 
Words,” ssaaiio to be made by the children. 


Kindergarten Goods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


102 f (M) Aug. f 


* Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 
A Wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 1n its 
effect. It eradicates,— by absorption, — Rheumatic pains, 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, and Throat Diseases. 
Sufferers do t ves positive — by not giving 
this Remedy a ¢ria/. Price so cents, and $3.00. 
N. B.— An BNERGETIC AGENT WANTED IN EACH 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop’rs, 
104 mow (x) 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


The course of is arranged to secure a thoro whom 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific 

Copies of recent examination papers = on appl 
cation. (102 tf) 


‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 


The Spring Term will commence Tuesday, March 13. For 
catalogues and information address 
108 ¢ G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


SILICATE. 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLAT# or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
of Education in New York, ye and 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. 
— "Stationers keep them (staple N. Y ILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Tzacuers. 107 


ELOQUTION. MISS C. S, COLBY resumes in- 


struction in Voice Culture Oct. 
— attention to defective s; References, 
urdoch, i. Baxter, and Faculty of of Ora: 


Address: est Springfield street, Boston. aa 
EACHERS for all Ps viments. Address 
“4 mer. Union,” 


7 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthy Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open ae 2oth. Entrance examinations 


In resources ng the best in the country. 
Scientine, Biblical, Preparatory School. "For catx- 
logues address Lucius H. Buses, D. Prest. 8222 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. ned 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 22 


Beet COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHari. 


»| BRown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG.as. 


Ceanarr COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


¥ COLLEGE, S ingfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Devic Scenti tific, and ‘Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


G XRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the 
operation: College of Liberal Arts— 
LL.D., Cha . Medical Colle, 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are ease in me ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in hh ainting, 
and the Theory of Fine Dodie ny is designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, a the Summer vaca- 
tion, in and Box informa- 
tion, apply to E. O VEN 


| DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY, 
M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
OF CULTURE, 
EGE OF ENGINEERS, 
OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS, 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasan' and homelike. For 


catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. Sa az 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2 
street, Boston. Basiness, Mili 
The different departmen n, on and 
Upper, accommodate pu of sexes from three to 


Special students received in all 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete., 
address the President, Gsorce F. Macoun, D. ‘ 


MEDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucarrr. 


MABrIEtTtTAa COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the I. W. AnDREws. 


IMPSON CENTENARY CO Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, the President, Burns, D. 79 


UFTS COLLEGE, M 7 from 
College Hill, 4 


pper Department. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

the Scie * Sclentihe F 
or 

catalogues address F F. Minis A. = Principal. 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses 
For catalogue address Huanry Prizst, Principal. Bo zz 


Principal, East Greenwich, R. L 4 


Boston). E. H, Caran, President. For AMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. — Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers forthe 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middl colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRowa. 66 22 
W Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin IGHLAND MILITARY Worces- 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D>. Foss, D.D., President. ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintenden’ 56 
oe. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak-|. *: jo per year, uding board erm 
PS opens in August, and closes in May. Spring Tere Feb 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


veneres OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
tt. For circulars and information 
Prat C. Parpes, 426 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
For announcement apply te oe R. E. 
Dean. P. =~ Rox 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. tific 
Address D. H. Cocur an, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
M485: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 875-76 address SAMUEL yg 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 az 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale W.wW 


College. Address Prof. G. J. BrusH, New Haven, Ct 
WARREN Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
Technology, and 


dents for Mass. Inst. of and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


rer. ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jounson, Principal. 101 
HAPPELL HILL Female Coll Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pirts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


PP4=. ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Yo Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


L482 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHaries C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 


RS. JAMES MASON’ lish, French and Ger- 
M man Day Schoot for Young 23 
First street, Troy, 83 zz 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. — A.M., Princ. 


fessedly WORCESTER, MAS: ladies 
Con one of the seminaries for young ladies 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. Se 
GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
r-ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 


Mass. For catalogue, containing terms, apply to 
Miss M. Hasxact, Princi 106 2z 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A a ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
ohn Adams. Prepares Boys for for College in the 

most on manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 
ARRE Barre, Vt., has two departments, 

a Classical and Scientific. J. 5, Sravipine, Principal. 


W-BRITAIN SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


IERCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


7. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St, Johnsbury, V 


ing, to H. T. Principal. 7O 


SPRINGFIELD OOLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srusuins, A.M. 


ILLISTON Eastham Mass. 
Complete in its for Classical and 
study. Apply to Rev. Principal. 87 
EST NEWTON lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Attgn, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
yon in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
A ARNER, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON 
Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


3422 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At 
Address E. H. Russgxx, Principal. 55 2 

HODE-ISLAND STATE NORM SCHOOL, 
R PROVIDENCE, R 
Regular course of study two years. 43 and 
Course for special of we uress, for Circular 

al 


or information, J. CO. 


NORMAL MASS. 
Address 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE HOOL, 
For Be exes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M 


For catalogues al. the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dicxrson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


AMEBIOAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins year All the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoreughiy. } E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


One CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 

courses in Nor — Elemen nglish, 

Summer Kinde en Training * Class for Ladies commences 

April 3, 1877- rman, Music and Drawing, without addi- 

tional JOHN OGDEN or 

Mrs. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, 

7 


W-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


East Green R.1. Send for 
Music Hell, Boston. =" 


> 
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inches in width. A 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


A te Teacher ( pod in 


Sciences, Latin, ; Reading, Spe Com 
Grammar ; te 4 United States History. No 
ae oe class teacher of every oné of these branches, 
= also a skillful disciplinarian, need apply. A tions, 
full particulars, may be made to Hanry TATLOCK, 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 105 tf 


Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 
nd of the 
ENG JOURNAL DUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
100,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


WORK FOR ALL, to sell the two best subscript 
books of the year. ist. GENL. CUSTER’S COM. 
PLETE = elegantly illustrated. It is the most fas- 


in years. It contains a full 


WEST “AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a trip 
of over 15,000 miles by Genl. J. F. Rustin, taken by order 
of the U. S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 
wonderful and exciting trip. ae Be, VERY REASONABLE. 


very ke money selli berks. 
Address MELE ON & CO., 
8 Merray Street, NEW YORK. 
A DAY sure, made by Agents se'lin 
$10 0 $25 to $25 ure Text and 
o, Scripture Text, 
Picture, and Cards. 100 es, worth $4.00, 


sent post-paid for 75e. Illustrated Cata ogue free. J. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab 1830. 103m 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, ted silver, sent by return 
Mo Te One lady, on visiting my 
ofice sa: these are mice cards! I never thought 
Cannon's cheap concern !” No better 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards 
CANNON 


6s tf Washineton Street. ROSTON, 


ano DRAWING MATERIALS or au: KINDS. 


Tufts College Lectures 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 
Scientific Models, 


(Descriptive Gédmetry of Mechanical Engineering, &c.) 


TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


THE PROF. MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Zlocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


repared for Teachers and 
Schools ; and embrace the 


Academiee~, 
bearing upon these important 


and Charts, 
ON THE These Lome have been carefull 
Students of Coll 
SCIENCE & ART most discoveries 
branches of Polite Culture. 
Elocution and Gesture. 


For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
IN STOCK. 


Catalogue tion, Banners, &c., 10¢ | schol 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—I!T 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
icians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- 
ada to large Offices, ai leeping Apartments. 

References.—Alonzo Weed, publisher Zion's 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward A 
editor Congregationalist ; Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Libraria Historic Genealogical aer 

Call or send Circular. W. i. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 


USEFUL AND BEA 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all 
Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SynCHRONOLOGICAL 


We have the 
TAK Ire oa 18 sheets of pa- 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
Theeed Cutter, and for ripping seams, Gating hooks and 
coimng and say it is the best sel.ing article out. Sam- 
town. BRIDE & CO., 


N. C. GODD yond 

104 g No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 
best selling Sta- 
in the world. 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewe gore sample package, with elegant 
in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts). 3 es, with assorted 
ewelry, $i. « Solid ‘Gud Patent Lever Watch free to all 
articles to one. LLOYD 
T TWELV COMBINATION. Can be 
nvelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Machine 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plat and will last a lifetime. Agents are 

money, 
ple 33 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora your 
Broadw: 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
Six LLOYD SOM ATION 
for BRIDE & CO., 


Business! Profitable at Home! 


ter the Beare WANTED, to canvass 
new ‘s Popu E clo i hich 
ceived the award of Mepat and 
ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Hon. J. D. Purericx says, “It is not only an excellent 
Zoordopedio, but it is also a complete Dione of the 
Eng a first-class Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
bearer At composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina word, it is a rich treasurehouse of information 
in the whole circle of human knowledge. It is a thing to be 
desired ,im every school, every family, and and in every teacher's 


Prest. Pywcuion, of Tri “There is 
hardly any one to whom it 


Preet Hitt, of Harvard “T have been 
very lavorably impremed with ta accuracy, and clearness 
Prot of Oread College Ins says: “I 
often find valuable 7 


a contains 
of all parts of the world, baer Posprnig 


om 


mce. Sold in 
Se complete at once, as ‘desired, all can © can casily 
Agent for New England. 100 f eow 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best P n Boston. Address 
or Tuompson, Brown & Co.. 23 Hawley Street. 


phlet and Testimonials. Address P, J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. Y¥. Say what pa BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro- oltaic Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE 


WILL TELL WV 

It will detect and indicate correctly og eae B= 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours mn 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
i Invaluable to navigators. farmers can 
ai plan their work according to its predictions. 

i) It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
im combination We send it, express paid, to 
ai any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


H. W. POOL & Co., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
We have — inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, found 


it to be as stated pad Messrs. Pool & ya who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
Svracusz, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen rometers. It 


q gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. _ 
Joun R. Baxer. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that + 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuarces B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 8o 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Deseaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced 


and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
71 32 1 and 3 Bond &t., New York. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 

70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azoic Bocks, 

50 Fossiliferous’ Becks, 


*| schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
wos 18 Arch 8t., Boston. 


Oc 


ERE appreaching and from wiiat quarter it comes. | 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 


prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common | ¢rcises, 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior Sefeuntnts o> to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influente 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses oe Liberal aid to needy students by 
gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered 
I. The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A. B. 
II. A Philoso, course of four for the 
B. Ph. (The with Elect. 
ive work in the place « of Greek.) 
at vy Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
panetions for admission June 22d and Sept. 
For Catalogue or additional 
Pror. E. FAY, 
106 2 College Hill, 


‘MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


as 
with a prepa: flock, and are like velvet in fin: 

noiseless. We have sold many thousa ye 


binding we have and reduced the one- 
w 


bri it within the means of e we 
Ne 
“ “ 
A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
Sample copies will be furnished ae 


schools. 

receipt of the price marked against each size. A 

AMERICAN TABLET co., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet a arranged fr the pepit 
cast Nowand Date ruled spaces 


columns for number of de 
cuquty-twe odind tor cot Ex- 


4 


making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if pr last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an ie water- 
proof tion, and can be written upon and erased 


FOR NEWSPAPERS ¢ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


\ Everything at Club Rates. 
a) Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mrorT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All Ewoutes, 
GEEMAN and FRENCH AnCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AkT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 

ily red rates. 

rices iif Catalogue. 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
BROMFIELD BOSTON, MASs8, 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

—Boston School Report, 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING. 
BY KATHARINE HANSON, 


To teach,—what is it but to learn 
Each day some lesson fair or deep, 
The while our hearts toward others yearn,— 
The hearts that wake, toward those that sleep ? 


To learn,—what is it but to teach 
By aspect, manner, silence, word, 
The while we far and farther 12ach 
Within thy treasures, O our Lord? 


Then who but is a learner aye? 

And who but teaches, well or ill ? 
Receiving, giving, day by day, 

Se grows the tree,—so flows the rill. 


NATURE. 


As a fond mother when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
£till gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

hich, though more splendid, may not please him more ; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


—Longfellow, in March Atlantic. 


Public Opinion. 


Tue WANT oF THE SourH.—An army of gentle and 
accomplished school mistresses can alone extirpate 
barbarism in Georgia, and soften the children of Texas 
into humanity and civilization.—Harper’s Weekly. 


An EpucaTep Maw stands, as it were, in the midst of 
a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with all the 
weapons and engines which man’s skill has been able 
to devise from the earliest time ; and he works, accord- 
ingly, with a strength borrowed from past ages. How 
different is Ais state who stands on the outside of that 
storehouse, and feels that its gates must be stormed, or 
remain forever shut against him? His means are the 
commonest and rudest; the mere work done is no 
measure of his strength. A dwarf behind his steam- 
engine may remove mountains ; but no dwarf will hew 
them down with the pick-axe ; and he must be a Titan 
that hurls them abroad with his arms.—Car/y/e, 


How TO STIMULATE PuPiLs TO READ,—One way to 
stimulate pupils to read is this: Every Friday after- 


noon, in connection with other literary exercises, call 
upon each scholar to /// to the school something that 
will be worth listening to and remembering, In this 


way, a skillful teacher will soon have a reading school. 
And what is read in this way will be remembered, as 
we always remember what we read to tell to somebody 
else. This exercise has nearly all the arguments in its 
favor that can be used in behalf of declamation or rec- 
itation, and some important additional ones. It en- 
courages general reading, and it gives pupils practice 
in expressing thoughts i their own language ; two very 
important points. A teacher cannot spend a part of 
his time more profitably than in stimulating his pupils 
to read. A young man who makes good books his 
friends and companions, is on the high road to general 
intelligence, and is in little danger from the allurements 
of vice.—£x. 

CURIOSITY IN CHILDREN is but an appetite after 
knowledge. I doubt not but one great reason why 
many children abandon themselves wholly to silly 


sports, and trifle away all their time insipidly, is be- 
cause they found their curiosity balked, and their in- 
quiries neglected.—Zocke. 


PopuLar EpucaTion.—I do not advocate the educa- 
tion of the masses as a panacea for all the existing evils 
of society ; but I do insist that systematic and judicious 
efforts to educate the people must improve the type of 
man, and that accordingly as a matter of public policy, 
looking to the elevation of the race, those efforts should 
be encouraged. Certainly no arguments that will bear 
criticism have yet been advanced against popular edu- 
cation as a measure of social improvement, while the 
movement, although often opposed by able writers, has 
steadily gained in public favor, until surmounting all 
obstacles, it has become irresistible. Many of the ob- 
jections which have been urged against popular educa- 
tion apply only to the transition state through which it 
is still passing, for the full fruits are not to be expected 
in one generation, or several generations, but are to be 
reaped ultimately in the improvement of the race.— 
Gen. Logan’s Address in Virginia, 

BETTER, NoT More.—The experience of the clerical 
profession does not encourage us to hope that any 
special advantages would accrue to the legal, medical, 
or scientific departments in our colleges by making them 
any easier of access. We desire with all our heart to 
see the professorships better endowed, the apparatus 
improved, the museums enriched by public and private 
bounty ; but the lowering of the fences, whether in re- 
spect to qualifications or fees of tuition, would be, we 
judge, to increase the quantity and lower the quality of 
our graduates. We want better graduates before we 
want more, better lawyers, better doctors, better mining 
engineers, and bridge-builders, and chemists, and not 
more of them.— Zhe /nguirer. 

EpucaTION AT ELECTIONS.—The value of public in- 
struction is strongly illustrated in our recent election. 
In all that portion of the country where common 
schools have penetrated, and a general intelligence pre- 
vails, the canvass was conducted with dignity and good 
order. And over all this section of the country Re- 
publicanism triumphed by great majorities. Not only 
in the long-settled portions of the East, in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, or the interior of New York, but in the 
new countries around the sources of the Mississippi, in 
the fresh fields of Nebraska, on the brow of the Rocky 
Mountains, and along the Pacific coast, political ques- 
tions were discussed with calmness. Men went quietly 
to the polls and gave their votes. No violence was 
heard of, no thought of intimidation, no terror, no dis- 
order. ‘The gentle bond of education and of common: ' 


sense held all violent passions in check, and each man 
voted as he thought and wished. In no other country, 
it is probable, could such a spectacle be witnessed.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

CONSCIENCE, THE MoraL Taste.—There is in con- 
science the power of tasting motives, just as in the 
tongue there is the power of tasting flavors. I know 
by the tongue whether a given fruit is bitter or sweet. 
No doubt we bring up the pomegranate to the lips by 
the hands ; no doubt we look at the promegranate ; no 
doubt we smell the pomegranate; but only by the 
tongue do we taste it. So, no doubt, the intellect is 
concerned in bringing up considerations before the in- 
ner tribunal ; but, after all, the moral character of our 
motives is tasted by a special power which we call con- 
science. This perceives intuitively the difference be- 
tween a good motive and a bad. But the good motive 
is one which conscience not only pronounces right, but 
one which conscience says ought to rule the will. Two 
things are thus pointed out by conscience in motives, 
rightness and oughtness. The former is perceived in- 
tuitively ; the latter is perceived and felt both. The 
oughtness is a mysterious, powerful constraint cast upon 
us by some force outside of ourselves, and operating 
through all our instincts. I am willing to define con- 
science as that which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in motives.—Rev. Foseph Cooke. 


Professional Certificates for Teachers. 
BY HON. JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


There has grown up in our country, during the last 
quarter of a century, a large body of professional teach- 
ers, but there is hardly any legal recognition of the 
fact to be found in the statutes. The peripatetic school- 
master exists only in remote rural districts, but law and 
custom still regard the civilized teacher as a nomad. 

State and city normal schools are sending out hun- 
dreds of trained teachers every year; yet the profes- 
sional diplomas of these schools have no /ga/ value 
outside of their own State or city. In many instances, 
indeed, the State has made no legal recognition of its 
own normal school graduates, leaving them to the hu- 
miliation of periodical examinations by local boards of 
trustees. In other words, the State declines to recog- 
nize the frofession of teaching. Custom is law; and 
custom, as in early times in New England, favors an- 
nual elections, annual examinations, and annual changes 
of teachers. 

It is true that in some sections the good old ways 
have been superseded by written examinations. State, 
county, city, or town, — the several boards of examina- 


opment far in the future. But, in the greater part of 
our country, examinations are held just as they were in 
the good old times of summer and winter district 
schools: that is, there is really no examination what- 
ever. The result is a bountiful corps of school-keepers, 
and a meagre harvest of teachers. 

A broader legal recognition of the rights of trained 
teachers is a matter of vital importance to educators, 
and to the future well-being of the schools. It will be 
left for a few leading superintendents, educators, and 
teachers, to secure the needed legislation ; for teachers 


as a mass are apathetic, and public opinion is indiffer- 
ent. To the few who constitute the motive power of 


' school legislation, this paper is mainly addressed. 


Is there any reason except that of stolid indifference 


tion constituting a protozoic indication of higher devel- © 
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why the Diploma of the State Normal School should 
not be made legal evidence of “fitness to teach a com- 
mon school,” not for one year, but for life, in the State 
that maintains a professional school for the training of 
professional teachers? Is there any reason, except that 
of bald-headed antiquity, why the diploma of city normal 
schools should not be legal evidence of “fitness to teach 
a common school” in the city that supports the profes- 
sional school? Is there any reason, except the narrow- 
mindedness of local pride and prejudice, why the State 
normal school diplomas of one State should not have 
a legal value in other States? Is there any reason, ex- 
cept the egotism that imagines itself to be the center of 
the universe, why one city should not recognize the 
normal school diplomas of another? Is there any rea- 
son why each State should not have a State Board of 
Examination, made up exclusively of professional teach- 
ers, with power to hold examinations, and issue certifi- 
cates to examinees not trained in normal schools? Is 
there any reason, except State exclusiveness, why each 
State Board should not be empowered by law to recog- 
nize the State certificates of other States? There is a 
small army of teachers moving slowly westward across 
the continent; is it essential to the common school 
system that each teacher, when he crosses a State line, 
must halt to be “ examined ” to see if he is “fit to teach 
a common school one year”? Is it necessary “to the 
perpetuity of free institutions” to keep up a system of 
passports worse than European? Is there no relief 
for teachers from annual re-examinations and re-elec- 
tions, but in the grave? Must they be kept in swad- 
dling-cloths by officials, from the cradle to the tomb? 

But why waste words upon axioms in the science of 
education? The legislatures of many of the States are 
now in session ; if the leading State and city superin- 
tendents choose to try, they can gain something this 
year, and more next year. One man of nerve can move 
a whole State legislature, if he knows where to look for 
its brains. 

Now it is not to be supposed that one uniform plan 
can be fastened upon all the States at once ; but, as a 
basis of thought, let us consider the practical results of 
a liberal legal recognition of the profession of teaching 
in one State,—California. 


The California system has been on trial for twelve 


years. There is now in the State a solid corps of “ pro- 
fessionals” ranking as follows : 
Holders of State Life Diplomas, __. 310 
Holders of State Educational Diplomas, valid for 
six years, 450 
Holders of State First Grade Certificates, valid for 
four years, . 710 
Holders of State Second Grade Certificates, valid 
for twoyears, . 320 
Holders of State Third Grade Certificates, valid 
for two years, ‘ ‘ 200 


The results not to be expressed by statistics, are far 
greater. Teachers have grown more independent ; 
they have developed stronger manhood and better 
womanhood ; they have more self-respect, more pro- 
fessional pride ; they are held in higher esteem by the 
public. Teachers are paid higher salaries ; they are re- 
tained longer in the same schools ; they remain longer 
“in the business.” Whatever of “spirit” there is in 
the schools of California, is owing more to this semi- 
recognition by law, of teaching as a profession, than to 
any other one cause. 

The system, in brief, provides for State, city, and 
county boards of examination, composed exclusively of 
professional teachers appointed by State or county su- 
perintendents, or elected by city boards of education. 

The State Board consists of five members, each 
having a salary of $200 a year. County boards, of 
from three to five members, are paid $3.00 a day for 
actual service. ‘The salary of each of the five members 
of the San Francisco Board is $300 a year. 

There are four examinations annually,—on the first 


Monday in the months of December, March, June, and 
September. The questions used in State, city, and 
county examinations are uniform, and are prepared by 
the State Board, and sent out under seal by the State 
Superintendent, to the several county and city superin- 
tendents. 

City and county certificates are issued by the local 
boards ; the papers are then forwarded to the State 
Board, re-examined and equalized. On the final re- 
sults, State certificates of three grades are issued, valid 
for four, or for two years, all renewable, and so virtu- 
ally for life. 

State educational diplomas; valid for six years, and 
renewable, are issued to the holders of First Grade 
Certificates, that have had five years’ experience in 
teaching. State Life Diplomas are issued to holders of 
State Educational Diplomas that have had ten years’ 
experience in teaching, on evidence of success in their 
profession. ‘The school law empowers the State Board 
to issue certificates, without examination, to the grad- 
uates from any State Normal School in the United 
States, or to the holders of Life Diplomas issued by 
other States. No complimentary certificates can be 
issued. 

By this system, the State certificate is brought within 
the reach of teachers in the remotest parts of the State. 
Young teachers are constantly striving for higher grade 
State certificates, and so continue some course of study, 
while teaching under low grade certificates. A State 
examination held only at the Capital would utterly fail 
in awakening any interest,and would be attended by 
only a score of applicants. There have been occasional 
drawbacks in the shape of loosely-conducted examina- 
tions ; but, on the whole, the local boards have acted 
fairly and honorably, and the system may be pro- 
nounced practically successful. New England is the 
hive from which teachers swarm to the West, and over 
the mountains: is it not possible for these mother- 
States to devise a system by which they can send out 
their trained sons and daughters with a State seal of 
professional ability and skill? 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 


BY S. P, BARTLETT. 


NO.” 11.—PINKS., 


“To a bright bud with heart of flame, 
The angel of the Seasons came ; 
Took its close shrouding hood away, 
And raised its forehead to the day; 
And, from its blushing depths updrew 
A stream of incense, fresh as dew.” 


A scarlet Carnation, Dianthus Caryophyllus, might 
well be named the flower of Jove,—god of the air and 
shower,—so elegant, so fragrant, so surpassingly beau- 
tiful do we acknowledge it. It opens to us the page of 
Caryophyllace, or Pinkworts,—this flower,—richer than 
a flower to the senses: for Caryephyllous means liter- 
ally nut-leaf, and will bring to our remembrance the 
Cassias’ aromatic buds ; and then how delightfully our 
Indian clove gilly-flowers’ spice upon the summer air, 
akin to the clove-tree of Molucca. . 

Of course our window flower is a Winter Carnation, 
La Vaillante. It is rich scarlet, deeply fringed, very 
fragrant, dwarf of habit, and blooms profusely. It be- 
longs to the Monthly, or remontante (renewing) Carna- 
tions, which are chosen for house culture. They hardly 
average a monthly renewal of flowers in New England, 
however, although we are told they blossom thus ex- 
quisitely in California, where clime and soil suit them 
perfectly, and their profusion and beauty excel descrip- 
tion. But in our cultivation they bloom frequently, and 
are greatly and deservedly prized as window plants. 

Our Caryophyllace group, “take it for all in all,” is 
undervalued by the botanists, who, regarding it with a 
strictly scientific eye, shake their heads, and murmur,— 
“Imperfect flower, stamens too many, pistils too few.” 
And more than this: to us, the Pink lovers, they only 


admit, “A few, of the Carnations, are highly ornamental 


in cultivation, but the greater part of the Pinkworts are 
insignificant weeds, abounding in waste, sandy tracts 
throughout the temperate zones, and are generally des. 
titute of active qualities.” But the Pink has ever been 
a dear flower among the people, from “ the poor man’s 
garden” to the rich ; and however dispassionately the 
eye of science may view it, the florist delights in its ya- 
riations and transformations. Cultivation has sported 
with its colors, and experimented with its growth uni- 
versally for many years, until now the primitive Pink of 
simple red and white is scarcely remembered, and there 
seems no end to the splendid varieties of which the 
Carnation is parent, Their number is uncounted,— 
flaked, spotted, striped, and marbled in every form, 
colored and shaded and barred and variegated in scar- 
let, white, red, purple, crimson, yellow, maroon, lilac, 
or rose ; as if, indeed, Jupiter still flung its hues in 
varying radiance,—a tissue of exquisite beauty caught 
from bright breeze and sweet shower, Gardeners 
name these Carnations under three groups: //akcs, 
Bizarres, Picotus ; from which we each may easily choose 
at will a treasure. It may be an incarnation of purity 
and fragrance in the plumy white ; or one colored like 
a summer sunset. 

Let us find our Pink now in its distinctive place in 
the Flower Kingdom, Weseeit is easily analyzed, and 
a good plant for a class study. We instantly recognize 
the branching, forked stem, with tumid joints ; the 
glaucous, opposite, simple leaves, channeled and subu- 
late ; the corolla of (naturally) five, hypogynous petals, 
with lengthened linear claws, and crenulate, dentate 
limbs. The stamens are double the number of petals ; 
the pistil is composed of a one-celled ovary, and crowned 
by two very slight styles. The ripe capsule is a cylin- 
drical little seed-chest opening at the top, as its valves 
part, and disclosing many thin, curved, small blue- 
black seeds, dear to children in the flower garden. 

But there are other Pinks in the garden we especially 
love: one is a bed of rosy June pinks in the dew, 
How full they are of Summer! The dropsof morning 
pearl their fringes in cool freshness, to keep them beau- 
tiful; and they are honey-sweet from dawning unto 
dawning. 

Then the bunches of Sweet William, Dianthus bar- 
batus. It was the joy of my childhood to stand before 
my mother’s Sweet William clumps and admire and love 
them untiringly. They were large and luxuriant, greatly 
variegated (we had some Guernsey plants), a mosaic of 
wonder-color, wrought, indeed, by a Designer whose 
loving gift might well arrest me. 

And here, I remember, a quaint writer commends 
this species of Pink, on account of the brilliancy of its 
firm bunches of flowers, with their agreeable fragrance, 
as a “safe plaything for children.” What.say our kin- 
dergartners? Could there be a more lovely occupa- 
tion, or one with a fuller capability of and for a delight- 
ful development? One can scarcely place too soon 
the little child amid the flowers at play. He learns un- 
consciously the dearest way, so as after years and his 
own heart shall reveal to him unforgotten ; and ah, 
how life will call for all such soul-kept sweetness! ‘The 
French name for Sweet William is (@il/et-de-poct, or 
poet’s-eye ; while they call a bed of Carnations and 
Pinks, an @i/leterie. There is, too, the European D. 
plumaris, or Pheasant’s Eye, of which, in Scotland 
alone, no less than 300 varieties are enumerated. Of 
the D. Superbus, another European pink, singular and 
beautiful, two feet in height, and branching with many 
flowers, whose white petals are pinnately gashed beyond 
the center ; let us read what Rousseau wrote in one of 
his long ago letters: “ Have you seen the Dianthus su- 
perbus? At allevents I will forward you one. It is 
really a most beautiful flower, with a sweet, though 
somewhat faint, odor. I can collect the seed very 
easily, for it grows in great abundance in a meadow 
which is just under my window. Only the steeds of 


the Sun should as suffered to pasture on such plants as 
these !” 
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That Pinks grew exceeding fair in Shakespeare’s 
time we know, from his apt comparison, so often quoted 
and misquoted, ~~ “the pink of courtesy” ; and as his 
frst sonnet was printed in 1609, this will do very well 
for the chronology of the English Pink. Our garden- 
ers now import their best exotics from Italy and Ger- 
many, valuing greatly the Thuringian seed, where it is 
grown very carefully ; but, truth to tell, a beautifully 
perfect Carnation seedling is so rare, that the chance 
of obtaining it is stated as one in a hundred plants. 
And an old florist gravely assures me,—‘‘ He may con- 
sider himself fortunate who shall raise six superior Car- 
nations in his whole life-time ; but such a proportion of 
success ought to be sufficient stimulus to prolonged ex- 
ertion.” Weshall be rather warned than incited by his 
zealous truth, and grow our Pinks from cuttings and 
layers, instead of sowing them, only to obtain a single 
pallid flower, usually far less than hope and fancy 


“painted us. One thing is essential to success in grow- 


ing, and that is the best soil your gardener can give.. 

As to our native Pink, we have only one little wild- 
ing, D. Armeria ; rose-colored, sprinkled with white, 
found in the fields and pine woods from Massachusetts 
to New Jersey. The flowers are fascicled, and inodor- 
ous, and we cannot boast much of it. 

Should we take other sub-orders of the Caryophyi- 
lace, and paint the cousins of the Pink, I cannot say 
where the pencil should be dropped ; for it would be a 
stroll amid much beauty and variety, in the gentle and 
the simple. But as flower-studies are now becoming a 
necessity in the various schools of design, at home and 
abroad, and decorations of blossoms, and leaves, and 
geometric forms, among industrial art-workers, are al- 
ready so exquisitely conceived and wrought, we will 
even make a note of our beautiful Pink amid the ex- 
hibits of genius and in ‘ustry at the Centennial Exhib- 
ition. I refer now to a display of English tiles, which 
was considered very fine. ‘The designs were many and 
varied, and attractively artistic. There were the 
“printed, enameled, and Majolica tiles ; painted tiles, 
and richly-glazed mosaic tiles, used for friezes, pilas- 
ters, chimney-pieces, fire-grates, flower-vases, etc., all in 
the loveliest style of art. The principal decorations 
were flowers, and flower-forms conventionalized, re- 
lieved by the geometric. In one of these exhibits there 
was a beautiful panel ornament, composed of the gar- 
den Pink. The flower was represented as growing out 
of a vase, the leaves and flowers arranged artistically, 
and the delicate fringe the flower naturally has, formed 
a graceful ornament, especially in one detail, where a 
few of the flowers were displayed so as to form part of 
a circle, the fringy outline making a crown ornament. 
The dividing panel was composed of the leaves of the 
Pink in an imbricated form, — a series of leaves over- 
lapping one another. ‘This was given asa relief to 
the principal figure.” 

And now we may close our sketch-book for this time, 
with the reflection that our queenly Carnation has a 
mission in her elegance ; for we believe it one proof 
of the ministry of blossoms in the gardens of the world, 
whose rare and penciled beauty bear ascriptions unto 
Him whose tenderness for man ereated all “ the pleasant 
trees" of Eden, and still gives each bud and flower to 
earth, so ineffably born, and inexhaustibly beauteous, 
as to translate to dullest hearts God’s dialect of love, 


— Perfect ignorance is quiet, perfect knowledge is 
quiet ; not so the transition from the former to the lat- 
ter. In a vague, all-exaggerating twilight of wonder, 
the new has to fight its battle with the old ; Hope has 
‘o settle accounts with Fear: thus the scales strangely 
waver ; public opinion, which is as yet baseless, fluc- 
tuates without limit ; periods of foolish admiration and 
foolish excecration must elapse, before that of true in- 
(uiry and zaal according to knowledge can begin. 

— Carlyle. 

— A frank, fearless, honest, yet truly spiritual faith 


‘is of all things the rarest in our time.—/d. 


ANGELS MET HIM AT THE GATE. 
BY ARTHUR W. FRENCH. 


Angels met him at the gate, 
umble singer of earth’s song, 

Welcomed to their bright estate 

By the fair immortal throng. 
Sweetly singing strains of mirth, 

Ringing through high heaven's dome, 
To the wayfarer from earth 

Who at last had wandered home. 


—ae bright and angels fair 
ladly meet him at the gate. 
Sweetly singing he shall wear 
Brightest crowns of our estate. 


Angels met him at the gate, 
Bearing robes of snowy white, 

For the wand’rer long and late 
Out of darkness into light. 

Out of pain and into rest, 
Sweetest rest forevermore 

’Mid the mansions of the blest 
Over that sunny shore. 


Angels met him at the gate, 

And his pilgrimage was done, 
Ev’ry joy of heaven’s estate 

By the Christian soldier won. 
After night the golden day, 

After seed-time, harvest home, 
Pilgrim from life’s thorny ~way 

Nevermore thy feet shall roam. 


Copyrighted 1877, by F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Professional Work of Normal Schools.—No. I. 
BY LARKIN DUNTON. 


WHAT IS A PROFESSION ? 


Before attempting to determine what the instruction 
and training are that should constitute the professional 
work to be done by normal schools, it may be well to 
decide what a profession is. 

Labor may be: divided into manual and mental. 
Manual labor may be classified as crude, which requires 
only, or mainly, the patient application of strength ; 
dexterous, which requires nice finish and rapid execu- 
tion ;.and skilled, which requires both dexterity and a 
knowledge of principles. But any business requiring 
mainly manual labor, whether crude, dexterous, or 
skilled, is not a profession. 

An art is a system of rules which facilitate the per- 
formance of certain actions. Arts are divided into use- 
ful or mechanic, and liberal or polite. The mechanic 
arts are those in which the hands and body are more 
concerned than the mind. The liberal or polite arts 
are those in which the mind is chiefly concerned, as 
poetry, music, and painting. But neither the mechanic 
arts nor the liberal arts are professional, 

A profession implies skill, but more than manual 
skill ; it implies a business in which mental activity 
predominates, but more than mental activity guided by 
mere rules. The lawyer indeed must know the rules 
that are to guide his practice in the courts ; but before 
these rules are of much worth, he must understand the 
principles upon which human rights depend. The 
physician, too, makes use of rules in compounding his 
drugs ; but of what use were his rules without a knowl- 
edge of physiology and the laws of hygiene? Nor is it 
enough to constitute a profession, that one has knowl- 
edge and skill of that general character which all can 
acquire by their own experience and by general read- 
ing ; he must have that scientific knowledge and tech- 
nical skill that can only be acquired by those enjoying 
special advantages and opportunities. A profession 
also implies that a man engaging in it devotes to it his 
whole time and energy, A lawyer is a lawyer, and 
nothing else ; a doctor is a doctor, and nothing else ; 
a minister is a minister, and nothing more, So a 
teacher, to be a professional man, must be a teacher, 
and nothing more, —~ nothing more in reality, and noth- 
ing more in expectation, The essentials of a profes 
sion, then, are a thorough scientific knowledge of the 
principles involved in a business or calling requiring 
mainly mental work, and also technical skill in the ap- 
plication of these principles. Any occupation requir- 
ing less than this, is a mere art or trade; it is not a 
profession. Nothing less than this has ever been re- 


garded as a profession. 


CONDITIONS OF MAKING TEACHING A PROFESSION, 


Now, if the business of teaching, in this country, is 
ever to be measured by this standard, if it is ever to be 
raised to the dignity of one of the learned professions, 
two conditions must exist: The first is special qualifi- 
cations on the part of those who propose to engage in 
the business, to be fixed, or at least to be judged by 
teachers themselves. Without this condition, teaching 
will continue to be in the future, as in the past, the 
‘half-way house for those bound for the leatned profes- 
sions, and a hospital for the weak-minded of those who 
have already entered them. There is no one thing 
connected with our business more humiliating to teach- 
ers of ability, than submitting to examinations with no 
fixed standard, conducted by men ignorant of the first 
principles of education. The second condition is a 
necessary pre-requisite to the first; itis the existence 
of normal schools in sufficient numbers, and of the req- 
uisite character to afford the proper instruction and 
training to those who desire to enter the profession. 
In other words, a profession, implying, as it does, scien- 
tific knowledge and technical skill, requires professional 
schools where this science and skill can be acquired. 
And this brings me to the question: What must be the 
special work of normal schools to entitle them to be 
called professional ? 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND NORMAL INSTRUC- 

TION, 

A teacher ought to possess the power of keen ana- 
lytic observation ; a vivid imagination; a well-stored 
memory, characterized by facility, tenacity, and read- 
iness ; sound reason and judgment; a correct, culti- 
vated taste; passions and affections under due control ; 
and an enlightened moral sense ;— in a word, wisdom 
and culture. But, is it the business of normal schools 
to bestow this knowledge and culture? It is, undoubt- 
edly, a part of what they are now doing, and, it seems 
to me, very properly so. It is the part of wisdom to 
take things as we find them, and to do the best that 
can be done under the circumstances. Most of us are 
obliged to take pupils destitute of the requisite knowl- 
edge of the subjects that they are to teach, and desti- 
tute of the requisite amount of general culture, or not 
take them at all. In such cases they must be received, 
and the deficiency supplied. And yet, it is to be hoped 
that the day will come when the requirements for en- 
tering the profession will be so high, and when the dis- 
tinction between academic and professional instruction 
will be so well defined, that the normal schools may in- 
sist upon a proper amount of general culture and 
knowledge in those admitted as their pupils. For 
there is a clear distinction to be made between general 
education and professional instruction. The one looks 
to the improvement of the individual for himself; the 
other, to the development of special power for a special 
purpose. The peculiar work of the normal] school is 
teaching how to teach. The difference between learn- 
ing and learning to teach is a broad one: On the one 
hand, many learned men are poor teachers ; and, on 
the other, many poor scholars .are comparatively good: 
teachers, 

ACADEMIC SHOULD PRECEDE NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

There is much diversity of opinion as to the amount 
of education that ought to precede that which is strictly 
professional. Yet I suppose all will agree, that so 
much, at least, must be had as will enable the student 
to comprehend the technicalities of his special profes- 
sion, This will require, in the candidate for the nor- 
mal schccl, a thorough knowledge of those studies that 
he proposes to teach, But, more than this, it seems to 
me that the science of teaching is as profound, that it 
requires the solution of as difficult problems, that upon 
it depend as great interests, and that for its successful 
application it requires as high an order of talent and 
as thorough a culture, as the science of law and medi- 
cine, Indeed, the normal school can never rise to its 
true dignity as a professional school till it insists, as a 
condition of admission to its professional studies, that 
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its pupils be thoroughly trained, not only in what they 
are to teach, but in all those branches of learning best 
calculated to develop and discipline the intellect and 
cultivate the moral nature. A course of professional 
instruction, superadded to a small amount of prelimin- 
ary culture, will as surely produce narrow-minded teach- 
ers as the same course in the law school would produce 
pettifoggers, or, in the medical school, quacks. In ad- 
dition to improved supervision, two things, it seems to 
me, are now needed to render possible any consider- 
able improvement in the common schools of the coun- 
try ; higher culture, and more professional instruction. 
Let the foundation of solid culture be laid broad and 
deep ; then may be reared a superstructure of tech- 
nical knowledge and skill, that will be a tower of defense 
to the teacher, and an exhaustless treasure-house for 
the pupil. 

Taking it for granted, then, that pupils either enter 
the normal schools with the proper amount of knowl- 
edge and discipline, or that they receive it after they 
enter, Iwill endeavor, in subsequent articles, to sketch 
what seems to me the peculiar professional work of 
these schools. 


Varieties. 


— An author says that one of the uses of adversity 
is to bring us out. This is true, particularly at the 
knees and elbows. 

— Inquisitiveschool board officer to Hibernian par- 
ent, —“ Was your boy born in Glascae?” “No, sor; 
an’ I hope he never will be.” 

= An old-fashioned minister was preaching in a 
tight, unventilated church, in which by some means a 
window was left partly open. A good deacon during 
the sermon closed it. The minister stopped, and turn- 
ing to the deacon, said in solemn tones, “If I were 
preaching in a jug, I believe you would put the cork in.” 

— A teacher reproving a youth for fisticuffing, said : 
“ We fight with our heads here.” The youth reflected 
that butting wasn’t considered fair at his last school. 

— By way of illustration in “ spelling department,” the 
following is furnished as a genuine copy of a bill made 
out by the hostler of an inn in Dorsetshire, England: 
“ Aforetheos (hay for the horse), 3d.; clininosansha, 
(cleaning horse and chaise), 4d. ; brininonimomigin 


’ (bringing him home again), 6d. ;. total, 1s. 1d.” 


— A colored preacher remarked : “ When God made 
de fust man, he set him up agin de fence to dry.” 
“Who made de fence ?”’ interrupted an eager listener. 
“Put dat man out?” exclaimed the colored preacher, 
“such questions as dat destroy all de theology in the 
world.” 

— The latent ingenuity of the undergraduate mind 
is often developed in a somewhat amusing manner by 
the questionings of the instructor. Following are some 
of the replies recently reported from these cross-exami- 
nations of the class-room : 


“What are the names of the equinoxes?” 
“One is called the vernal equinox, and the other,— 
the other must be the infernal.” 
“ What is the definition of a cylinder?” 
“A cylinder is a vacuum surrounded by a curved 
surface.” 
“Will you name some of the Rationalistic philoso- 
phers?” 
“Can’t, sir.” 
“Yes, Kant was one ; what other?” 
“In a case of poisoning with sugar of lead, what 
would you do?” 
“Counteract it with a dose of strychnine.” 
“What else would you do?” 
“Give the patient an anecdote.” 
“In the diagram on the blackboard, what is the re- 
ciprocal of ‘ secant I’?” 
“T can’t see, sir.” 
“Tfa ulum made ten vibrations a second, would 
you be able to count them?” 
“Ah, you evidently differ from this author and all 
other authors on the subject. What is ‘Mariotte’slaw’ ?” 
“ *5 don’t remember his law, but I remember his 


“Well, sir, you seem to be rather slow in your de- 
monstration ; how far have you got?” 

“Got stuck, Professor.” 

“ How did Copernicus avoid persecution ?” 

“ He died.” 

* You say that worms are the only remains which we 
have of animal life in the Silurian age ; but do worms 

trify?” 

. Well, no, sir; but their holes do.” 

“ Of what minerals is limestone composed ?” 

“ Lime and stone.” 

“The nautilus, or, in other words, the horse-shoe 
crab ——”’ 

Applause cut short the description at this point. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau. 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 
All suggestions, communicati or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 
tion, or use of the International Walekeenta Measures, should be addressed to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


WORK OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


NOMENCLATURE, 

The attention of the Metric Bureau having been re- 
peatedly called to the diversity of and consequent con- 
fusion in the common usage, and even in the standard 
dictionaries, the publication committee were directed 
to report the most approved spelling, pronunciation, 
and abbreviation of the nomenclature of the metric 
tables. 

The committee, in.undertaking their work, esteemed 
it of the first importauce that the report, when made, 
should carry weight enough to give it authority, and 
therefore sought the codperation of those best qualified 
to settle the disputed questions. At the request of the 
Bureau, the American Metrological Society, at its an- 
nual meeting, December 27, 1876, instructed its presi- 
dent, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia Col- 
lege ; and its secretaries, Prof. C. G. Rockwood of Rut- 
gers College, and Prof. A. M. Mayer of the Stevens In- 
stitute, to codperate with the committee of the Bureau 
in preparing this report. 

In addition to the members of these two committees, 
quite a number of eminent authorities have been con- 
sulted, including, of course, the head of the United 
States Department of Weights and Measures, Prof J. 
E. Hilgard, and Prof. H. A. Newton of Yale College. 
The results of these consultations, as finally submitted, 
are given below, and it is hoped that the very full ex- 
planations of the decisions made will enable all our 
readers to appreciate the thoroughness with which the 
work was done, and consequently the authority with 
which the report is invested. It was thought that the 
teachers interested in the subject specially needed just 
the information contained, and we have therefore found 
space for it : 


Spelling. Pronunciation. Abbreviation. 
meter (meeter) like gas meter m. 
ar ar “ are a. 
liter (leeter) “ pique 1. 
gram (gram) “ dram , 
deci (désii) decimal 
centi (sénti) cent c. 
milli (mili) “ mill m. 
deka (déka) “ decalogue D. 
hekto (hékt6) “ hecatomb H. 
kilo (kild) “  chiliad K. 
myria (miria). “ myriad M. 


To abbreviate the compounds, pronounce only the 
first two syllables, saying ‘centim,’ ‘millim,’ ‘decil,’ 
hectdg,’ etc. 

SPELLING. 

It seems so very desirable that there should be uni- 
formity throughout the country, that the orthography 
legalized in 1866, and used entirely in the government 
reports, has been adopted without change, except that 
in the opinion.of the committee the same excellent rea- 
sons that caused the omission of the final letters and 
apparent syllable of gramme, require the omission of ¢ 
in are and stere, which are sometimes heard in two syl- 
lables, following the analogy of area. ‘This omission 


brings us into harmony with Germany, where the spell- 


ing is av, and makes the proper vowel-sound evident. 

The termination er is preferred to re in meter, because 
we have the same word with the same meaning, “ the 
measure,” firmly rooted in the language in the meter (not 
metre) for measuring gas and water, and ina long list of 
compound words, like diameter, thermometer, etc. The 
termination /i#er should of course conform to that of 
meter. 

The final me is omitted from gram, because the latter 
spelling is better in itself, is much shorter (a practical 
reason of great weight in words of frequent recurrence) ; 
is in harmony with the large majority of English deriy- 


‘latives of the same Greek words, as ¢figram, anagram, 


monogram, telegram, etc. ; and specially because there 
has already sprung up a vicious pronunciation of the 
word in two syllables, as if spelled gram-my. The dan- 
ger of confusing gram and grain was Carefully consid- 
ered, but it is thought that the mistake sometimes made 
in the daily press, now so little used to the new denom- 
ination, will not extend at all to practical users of the 
gram. 

The prefix mi//i is sometimes spelled with a single /, 
but the form given, though longer, is more common, 
and agrees better with the Latin original. 

In the prefix deka, the & is used because of the great 
danger of confusing deca and deci; besides deka is a 
much better spelling in itself, as there is no danger 
whatever of mispronunciation ; and the & is more nearly 
in harmony with the Greek affa, although that letter 
is so often represented by ¢c. Thisis in accordance with 
the government reports of Germany, England, and the 
United States. 

Consistency with deka requires, as in German, 
hckto, which also better represents the Greek original, 
and conforms to the growing tendency of scholars to 
uniformly represent the Greek & by the English 4. 
Still, there is no danger of confusing Aecfo with any 
other prefix, and this spelling will probably always have 
currency, even if the preferable Aeé/o should be gener- 
ally adopted. 

It should be noticed that the prefixes to are, which 
begins with a vowel, drop their own final vowel, making 
hectar, centar ; not hectoar, centiar, as they are often in- 


correctly printed. 


CLIPPINGS. 


(Chicago Tribune.) 

The American Metric Bureau (No. 1 Tremont place, 
Boston) is taking vigorous measures for calling the 
attention of the people to the simplicity and utility of 
the decimal system of weights and measures. This 
system has been adopted in France, Germany, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Southern Europe, and South America, 
and has been legalized in Great Britain and the United 


States. It only needs to be understood, to meet with 
general approval. The metric tables are decimal,—a 
method long since adopted in our currency notation. 
Every one knows how much easier it is to reckon prices 
and amounts in mills, cents, dimes, and dollars, than in 
pence, shillings, and pounds. While, however, we 
look upon the English plan of counting money as vastly 
inferior to our own, we still use those relics of the mid- 
dle-age business methods,—the pound and ounce, the 
inch, yard, etc., with equally inconvenient measures of 
capacity. There is no good reason, other than that of 
long-established custom, why we should continue to em- 
ploy notations so uncouth and roundabout ; and the 
efforts of the Metric Bureau will undoubtedly be suc- 
cessful, though a few years of labor may be necessary to 
secure so desirable a result. 


(From one of our Canada letters.) 

“ Is it the intention of the ‘ Bureau’ to furnish Can- 
adian teachers with articles needed for teaching the 
metric system, on as favorable terms as American 
teachers? But as it is just possible that the United 
States will form a part of Canada before the bi-centen- 
nial year, I suppose you will make no exception.” 

[If there was any doubt before, it was removed by the 
suggestion of our friend actoss the line, and we hereby 
announce that the Bureau will include the Canadian 


teachers in all its special offers. } 
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Correspondence. Notes, and Queries. 


A. ¥. ELLIS’S GLOSSIC. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Mrs. Burns (thanks for her work in Tennessee, and 
elsewhere) objects to the adoption of Glossic, and 
gives Mr. Jones’s reasons. 

In my address at Springfield I said, substantially : 
1. For teaching to read common print, the [Cincinnati 
phonotype is best, Edwin Leigh’s pronouncing alphabet 
second, and glossic third ; II. For indicating exact pro- 
nunciation of common print, Bell’s visible speech is 
best ; III. For a substitute for common print in news- 
papers and books for the million, the glossic is best. 

The modified glossic (the phrase is meant as descrip- 
tive, not as historical) of Mr. Jones and Mrs. Burns, 
seems to me decidedly inferior to the genuine, except 
in their provision for the vowel-sounds in “fair, there, 
ask, basket,” which glossic leaves unrepresented. 

Mr. Jones’s @ and wm are inferior to the glossic va 
and vo, because they require peculiar type ; and I take 
it as indispensable to any successful attempt to make a 
reformed spelling popular, that it must employ only the 
ordinary Roman alphabet. It must not involve the en- 
larging of the font of types, and alteration -of the 
printer’s cases. Moreover, I do not think that the symn- 
bols @ and suggest to a common reader the sounds 
of long ¢ and oo any better than ea andoo. Mrs. Burns 
uses « in her communication, both for long and short 
(widened) 00. Experimentally I have not found any 
ordinary reader hesitate at giving the right sound in 
glossic to wo. 

Mrs. Burns and Mr. Jones use ¢e for the sound “ eye,” 
the glossic uses ¢/, I prefer the glossic, because it 
necessitates the use of a hyphen only in one or two 
words like deity and spontaneity ; while the other pro- 
duces a confusion, in the learner’s mind, in many words 

like piety, satiety, variety, contrariety, diet, quiet, etc. 

The only other objection to glossic, which seems to 
me worth noticing, is the very curious remark of Mr. 
Jones, that its “crowning omission” is this,—“ that it 
does not provide a standard of pronunciation.” I must 
confess that itis entirely beyond my comprehension how 
any alphabet whatever, even visible speech, could pro- 
vide a standard of pronunciation. If books or news- 
papers were printed in glossic the proof-readers would, 
of course, see to it that the spelling presented the pro- 
nunciation acording to some standard authority,— 
Webster or Worcester, or other modern lexicographer,— 
and with Jones’ type they could do no more. 

The reformed spelling is a matter in which, as in so 
many others, syllables concerning details will ruin ef- 
fective action on the great principles. Pitman and 
Ellis, Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman, Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, Cumstock, Adair, Zachos, Ellis, Leigh, Jones, 
Burns, Lindsley, and never so many more, each with a 
plan, divide the attention of the people, and bewilder 
their judgment. In the schools under my charge I have 
used Pitman and Ellis, Cincinnati type, and Leigh’s, 
all with great success. I am ready for any reasonable 
scheme of saving English children from the incalcula- 
ble mischief ef the present way of learning to read. 
In looking among them all, I conceive that glossic is 
the most likely to be practically useful. Mr. Jones and 
Mrs. Burns’s variations from it seem to me to be trifling ; 
and, on the whole, no improvement. “ Ei dhairfaur 
stil voat faur Elis’s glosik.” Tuomas HI. 

IS IT A “MODEL SCHOOL?” 
To the Editor of The Yournal: 

I went out visiting schools, the other day, and my in- 
‘crest was thoroughly roused by the management of a 
room in which I spent an hour and a half. The order 
was simply wonderful. Not a leaf rustled, not a foot 
scraped on the floor, not a desk squeaked, not a chuckle 
disturbed the solemn silence that prevailed during the 
Study-hour. The recitations were equally orderly, and 
with perhaps two exceptions were perfect : 7.¢. the words 


of the text-books were accurately recited in answer to 
text-book questions. 

The more I think of it, the more that perfect order 
amazes and puzzles me. I am amazed at the skill of the 
teacher who could bring into being, and keep in action, 
such a perfectly running set of machinery as his school 
presented, and puzzled over the results of such a system. 
It is undeniable that the idea of order which the chil- 
dren receive must do them good during their whole 
lives ; it is also undeniable that, if the children have 
the contents of their text-books alone stored away in 
their memories in a thorough, orderly way, their school 
drill has given them a not insignificant amount of use- 
ful knowledge. But, — to borrow a well-expressed 
thought,—“ it is easy to accumulate knowledge ; but it 
is not easy to digest, to master, to reproduce it.” And 
I question whether this work of digesting, mastering, 
and reproducing, can be done as well by the method 
described above, as by one in which more freedom of 
body and mind is permitted the restless, active children. 

If my doubt is well-founded, then the school that I 
visited is not yeta “ model school.” Q. 

SPELLING BY SYLLABICATION. 
Tu the Editor of The Fournal : . 

I was recently present at an exercise of this kind. 
The pupils seemed perfectly at home in the spelling- 
book, looked out of the window and counted the car- 
riages in a passing funeral, were very attentive to the 
clock (which was approaching twelve), while the tongues 
rattled glibly along each word ending in w-a-¢-c, ate. So 
thinking things were in good trim, I took the book, 
and with perfect gravity opened my battery on the 
class with s/rabudate, and meeting with a ready re- 
sponse, followed it up with vittitulate, raculate, basculate, 
and a dozen more origiral evolutions, all of which were 
glibly returned to me from the other side of the room. 
Comment is unnecessary. WALTER Hoxie. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Having repeatedly seen in the papers the term 
“ Russian System,” “ Russian Plan,” applied to the 
teaching of manual work in technical schools, I thought 
proper to notice what had been done in France; THE 
JourNAL of the 8th inst. contains a rejoinder, implying 
on my part a misconception of the system. I should 
not pay attention to it, were it not from President 
Runkle himself. President Runkle says the importance 
of manual work was known before the Russians dem- 
onstrated, at Philadelphia, its importance to schools of 
science. Whether it was known or not, with but two 
or three exceptions the schools have acted in com- 
plete ignorance of its value. 

He adds: “The Moscow school, up to 1868, fol- 
lowed the system of all the other countries.” France 
excepted, I say, where the task system, with its graded 
tasks, has been followed, with but little change, since 
1837. Atthe Paris exhibition of 1855 the whole course 
was exposed, and the display exerted considerable in- 
fluence in spreading that method of instruction. The 
commercial value of the schools’ products is neverthe- 
less discarded, for they are sold at a positive loss to 
the government. Hence, if these preliminary shop- 
courses are not the only thing peculiar to the Russian 
system, there is no such system, these having consti- 
tuted, from its origin, a prominent feature of the French 
method. 

If the application of this idea to the American con- 
ditions and needs requires the rejection of the construc- 
tion shops, the system dees not apply any longer to the 
education of constructing engineers, which is the pride 
of Russia, but to the é#struction of artizans ; then the 
Artizans’ School, of Rotterdam, is a much more appro- 
priate model to take. 

Finally : ¢he more or less time devoted per day or week 
to this instruction, has nothing to do with the system, In 
this President Runkle is entirely at variance with all 


the.advocates of the system, who find it rests w/o//y on 
practice ; hence the boast of a most thoroughly graded 
course to insure the manual skill, and in accordance 
with theoretical studies pursued. ‘Time here, as in all 
else, is a factor not to be overlooked. 


ALFRED COLIN. 
o-— 


IMMORALITY .IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Yournal : 

“Alice” discredits the view taken in the “ Outlook 
for Womanhood.” There is always one occasion for 
satisfaction in such honest cases of incredulousness as 
to the existence of evil.’ It proves some to have been 
so happy in their associations as to have retained a 
primitive simplicity and innocence. 

I confess myself, however, forced to regard THE 
JouRNAL as having made its point none too forcibly. I 
grant that there are noble women, and noble men as 
well, who are striving to protect and train girlhood in 
our schools, properly. - But I see right under my own 
eye, in a town which I have no reason to believe worse 
than all others in New-England, the very thing com- 
plained of. My acquaintance with the teachers of our 
public schools, through years’ connection with teachers’ 
institutes, is extensive ; yet I know the great majority 
of those who have been under my charge, to have not 
only had no special fitness for that work, but to have 
had little thought of its special importance. I have 
reason to know, also, from intimate acquaintance with 
the medical profession, and from other sources, that 
the very want of the restrictions and safeguards named, 
is being followed by an unsuspected avowal of immor- 
ality among all classes ; and that, proportionally, the 
larger number of those who recruit the ranks of the 
lost in our cities come from the country towns, where 
there are no conventional restraints even to restrain the 
youth of the two sexes from dangerous freedom of as- 
sociation, in society and the schools. 

Men of experience know how hard it is, and must 
be, for women of the class to which “ Alice ” belongs, 
to realize the possibility of social evil, the existence 
of which is no myth to them. ‘Those thus incredulous 
are not always the safest guides. Hence, while grant- 
ing your correspondent all the credit of a pure-minded 
intention, and some ground for opinion as to her own 
immediate circle, I have to look further and wider ; and, 
doing so, I must again insist that the Jroad facts are 
wholly on the side of THE JOURNAL: J. 

IMPORTANT DISCOVER 


A concise rule for mixing gold to reach a desired 
standard, is not found in any technical work on assay- 
ing ; also, a rule for determining the standard when 
certain quantities of different standards are mixed: 


pause, Mr. Editor, I have hit on the rule for the first. 
The gain of the lower standard divided by the loss of 
the higher multiplied by the weight of the lower equals 
the weight of the higher. Continue to cogitate over 
the latter problem, and drop thisin the box, in the hope 
that some one else may snarl the fibres of their brain 
round it, in the same fascinating way that I have mine. 


WALTER Hoxie. 


— May I kindly ask that the author of the corres- 
pondence in THE JoURNAL of Feb. 1, who so finely sifts 
the article of Miss N. C. Wentworth, be urged to ex- 
amine, through the same glass, an article in the //- 
signature of “J. Fraise Richard.” AARON GOVE. 
Qa 
— RuLeE ror “ TEACHER,” Yournal, No. 106, p. 65.— 
Substantive words of the two members of a proposition 
agree in case, when the identity of what they represent 
is predicated either affirmatively or negatively. _1. p. 
— Intellect is not a /oo/, but a hand that can handle 
any tool.—Car/y/e, 


standards expressed in carats, of course. After a long 


diana Fournal on “ Advanced Reading,” which has the’ 
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ward movement, among our older Eastern colleges, 
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The Week. 


— Mexico is still in an unsettled condition. The 
Diaz government gives no promise of stability. 

— The Moody and Sankey meetings continue to be 
crowded. 

— Cabinet making is lively. Better wait until the 
question is settled in regard to the presidency. 

— The Sultan of Turkey has a new Grand Vizier, 
this time Mahmoud Damad, his brother-in-law. Tur- 
key is still for war ; Russia ditto. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was seventy years 
old last Tuesday (Feb. 27). He declined any public 
expression of the good will of his friends, but he has 
the esteem and love of multitudes all over the civilized 
world. 

— President Grant leaves the ‘“ White House” on 
Saturday, after a sojourn of eight years. 

— Mr. Hallam Tennyson, the son of the English poet, 
is about to publish a volume of poems. 


Tue New York University has decided to admit 
women to all the advantages of the triple course of 
studies in that institution,—the classical, law, and 
medical schools. The question of coéducation of the 
sexes is not involved, for the reason that the recitation 
rooms are so crowded, that women students, who may 
apply, will necessarily be organized in separate classes, 
and will use the rooms at different hours. Diplomas 
will be issued to women as to men, This University 
has the honorable distinction of leading off, in this for- 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Superintendence De- 
partment of the National Educational Association will 
be held in Washington, D. C., March rst, 2d, and 3d. 
The topics to be considered, will be the organization of 
an educational museum, and means for its operation, 
as recommended by Commissioner Eaton in his Re- 
port; plans for publications connected with popular 
education in the South; a proposed reduction of sal- 
aries, and the relation of secondary instruction. In 
our next number, we shall endeavor to give our readers 
a comprehensive account of this important meeting. 


France has lost, in the death of Francois Buloz, the 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, one of her most 


00/in 1836—37, and in 1840-41. 


.30|and Moral philosophy in Amherst College. 


in imitation of the Zdinburgh Review, and during the 
forty-six years of its existence, it has surpassed its 
model, and its pages have interested the scholars of 
the whole world. The Revue is a library in itself of 
history, philosophy, travels, poetry, and of science and 
art. No record of the 19th century is more compre- 
hensive and complete. Buloz was an exacting editor, 
and insisted on being the chief of his hundreds of con- 
tributors, and on having his own way, as he had a per- 
fect right todo. For nearly half acentury Buloz has 
guided the thought of France, and France has reflected 
it upon the civilized world. 


Henry Boynton Situ, D.D., LL.D., whose recent 
death has been announced, was eminent as a scholar 
and teacher. Born in Portland, Me., 1815; he grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in 1834, and was tutor there 
He studied theology at 
Andover and Bangor, and subsequently went to Europe 
and studied at Halle and Berlin. From 1842 to 1847 
he was pastor of the Congregational Church at West 
Amesbury, Mass., when he became professor of Mental 
In 1850, 
he became professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and in 1855, of Sys- 
tematic Theology, which chair he left in 1873. He was 
an able writer, and contributed to the Princton Review, 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Bibliotheca Sacra. In 1859 he 
published the //istory of Christianity in Chronological 
Tables. He translated Giesler’s Church History, in five 
volumes, — the last volume being now in the press of 
Harper Bros. He contributed a number of articles to 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia on Calvin, Hegel, Kant, and others. 
George Bancroft calls him the most accomplished critic 
in the United States. He was 64 years of age. 


One hundred and sixty-six years ago, or on the 1st 
of March, 1711, appeared the first number of the Sfec- 
ator, the most popular paper England had up to that 
date produced ; and it is a question whether any daily 
sheet, since, has, in any country, excited such interest 
among all classes. The learned read it for recreation, 
tending to cultivate the understanding and refine the 
taste ; the moralist welcomed it, as aiding in correcting 
the vices and follies which abounded at the commence- 
ment of the XVIIIth century in England. The Za¢er 
had had its day, and the time had come for a paper of 
far more elevated pretensions, and yet suited to the 
masses. 

‘The Sfectator was planned by Joseph Addison, in 
concert with Richard Steele, and was pledged the 
support of the same able contributors that had been the 
life of the Za¢/er. ‘The plan was the first attempt ever 
made to instruct and amuse unlearned readers, by short 
articles ; and the success of the paper was achieved by 
the matchless pen of Addison, in his articles, “ by en- 
livening morality with wit, and tempering wit with mo- 
rality.” He brought both the philosophy of the learned 
out of the closets, and libraries from the schools and 
colleges, and placed the choicest and most entertaining 
portions daily in the clubs and assemblies of the rich, 
and at the tea-tables and coffee-houses of the middle 
classes. For the first thirty papers, Addison and Steele 
alternated in writing the paper for the day, and the in- 
troduction of Hughes, Chalmers, Budgell, and a few 
others, gave the notion to the world that the Spectator 
was the product of a club. 

This gave dramatic interest, not only to the work, 
but unity of conduct, and seemed to tie together the 
several papers into one work, and gave evidence of one 
common design. Addison and Steele wrote by far the 
greater number of the articles. Addison’s papers are 
designated by the letters C. L. I. O., which some sup- 
pose he adopted as composing the name of the muse 
Clio ; but the probability is, that these letters are the 
initials of the places where the papers were written,— 


influential personages, He founded the Revue in 1831, 


Chelsea, London, Islington, and the Office. 


half an hour before the Sun. 


This supposition is strengthened if you change the 
order of these four letters, and they would spell Z-0-c-i, 
the Latin word signifying “at the place” where he 
might have written. ‘The merits of Addison as a writer 
are too little known and appreciated by the readers of 
to-day, but he will need no other testimony to render 
memorable his fame than the emphatic words of Dr. 
Johnson: “ As a describer of life and manners he must 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. 
As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently fol- 
lowed ; all enchantment of fancy, and all cogency of 
argument, are employed by him to recommend to the 
reader his real interest,—the care of pleasing the author 
of his being. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not os- 
tentatious, must give his days and nights to the vol- 
umes of Addison.” 

The intimate associate and co-laborer of Addison,— 
Richard Steele,—furnishes a striking instance of a man 
of brilliancy and high culture, with a mind strongly im- 
bued with moral and religious feelings, waging an un- 
successful war with overpowering passions and corrupt 
habits. The victim of dissipation and intemperance, he 
was constantly agonized by shame and remorse for his 
folly, and his waste of time and talents. 

The Spectator continued regularly, daily, to the end 
of the seventh volume ; after an interval of about 
eighteen months, the eighth volume was published, 
thrice a week, and terminated Dec. 20, 1714. 


Astronomical Notes. 


The positioris of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn on the first 
of March are shown below: 

Mars. Supiter. 
-a 184. om. om. 
8 —23° 35’ —23° 3 pt 9° 6’ 

Venus is also a morning star, rising on the first but 
Saturn rises about five, 
and Mars and Jupiter, though “ conjuncted,” do not get 
their faces above the horizon at the same instant, owing 
to the difference in declination. The precise difference 
in time of rising makes a very pretty problem for an 
advanced class in mathematics. 

The Moon is in conjunction with Jupiter on the 
7th, and with Mars on the 8th. Onthe 13th it meets 
Mercury, Venus, and Saturn, but very unaccommodat- 
ingly only puts in her appearance just about half an 
hour before sunrise. On March 19, the Moon passes 
through the Pleiades in the evening, and it will be a very 
interesting time to watch the occultations, as, besides 
the seasonable hour, the Moon being only five days 
old, the stars will disappear before they reach the vis- 
ible disk of the Moon. A small telescope or opera glass 
is not absolutely necessary for such observations, but 
will of course add much to theinterest. And speaking 
of telescopes, it seems to me as if any high school is 
poorly supplied with apparatus, which does not possess 
one. The most useful size is about three inches aper- 
ture, and with a plain equatorial mounting, costs only 
about $100. With such an instrument, not only all the 
ordinary astronomical observations can be made, but 
with the addition of a ring micrometer and a seconds 
pendulum, some very accurate results may be reached. 
Good solar, and even lunar photographs, may be taken, 
and a most interesting topographical survey of the town — 
and surrounding country may be made from two hill- 
tops, the necessary horizontal circle being formed with 
360 stones, and read off with a plumb-line. 

Any class of twenty-five could raise the funds for 
such a purpose, by graduating in calico, and leave a 
lasting proof to their fellow-townsmen of the practical 
results of economy. WALTER Hoxie. 


— A wealthy man, who lately died in the Province 
of Quebec, gave by his will a little over two hundred 
thousand dollars to the State of Vermont, to be applied 


to the improvement of its system of common schools, 
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Report of Commissioner of Education. 


The Bureau of Education was established at the ur- 
gent request of the leading educators of the country, to 
meet a want long felt of some systematic and compre- 
hensive plan “of collecting such statistics and facts as 
would show the condition and progress of education in 
the several States and territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and methods of 
teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” T his is the general state- 
ment of the law establishing the Bureau. Much was 
left to the Commissioner’s wisdom and discretion in 
carrying out, in detail, the plans and purposes of this 
great undertaking, and Mr. Eaton has, in the six An- 
nual Reports, given conclusive proof of his ability and 
fidelity in supervising and directing the business of the 
Bureau. When we recall the fact that when the work 
of collecting educational statistics was begun by this 
office, there was not even an authentic list of the col- 
leges of the United States, or of any of the other edu- 
cational institutions, and find now the lists of all grades 
of schools nearly complete, we cannot longer doubt 
that the moderate expenditure of this Bureau has been 
wisely made and fully justified. 

The duties of the Commissioner are many, and the 
labors arduous. He must keep himself fully informed 
in all the details of the progress of education at home 
and abroad, and be able to answer the inquiries of the 
seekers of information on all special phases of the edu- 
cational work, besides the supervision of the work of 
his assistants in making abstracts, and arranging the 
statistics, so as to give fullness, accuracy, and system- 
atic arrangement to the material embodied in them. 


Over thirty-two thousand pages of foreign periodicals, 
reports, and works have been examined, and five hun- 
dred printed pages have been translated in full in a 
single year. It is too early, probably, in our history, 
to fully appreciate the value of these records of educa- 
tion. There is an increasing spirit of inquiry and in- 
vestigation in regard to every phase of educational 
work, and as our country grows older, these essential 
facts will increase in value. 


The Centennial year, and its exhibition, has mar- 
velously quickened the spirit of historical research ; 
and the comparison made by Mr. Eaton in his Report, 
between 1776 with 1876 in matters pertaining to the in- 
tellectual training of the young, makes us deeply sensible 
of the meagre character of our national and State records 
relating to education in the past. The International 
Exhibition has opened to our view not merely the edu- 
cational work of the several States of the Union, but, 
to some extent, that of the whole world has been brought 
to our view. 

In the future, we, as Americans, become challengers 
of the triumphs of art, science, and general culture, 
with the civilized world ; and it should be the special 
endeavor of the Bureau to bring up to date all the edu- 
cational records so fully, that our descendants may 
have for their guidance all the available resources for 
obtaining accurate lessons from past history. 


The Report gives a valuable educational history of 
the several nations that contributed to our early settle- 
ments, and traces these enlightened forces from the 
days of our Independence to the close of 1875. We 
have not space to give summaries even of the valuable 
information gleaned and consisely stated, or tabulated, 
in this Report. We find great diversity of ages embraced 
In school censuses. In Connecticut, the school age is 
between 4 and 16, and in New Mexico, from 7 to 18 ; 
the other States varying between these extremes, We 
concur with Mr, Eaton in recommending a school cen- 
Sus in all the States, substantially uniform, Without 
this, all comparisons respecting the ratio of attendance 
andother like points, would be uncertain. 


Granted an approximation to accuracy and fairness in 
the comparisons instituted between the several States, 


very marked and full of significance. 


schools is 249,262 ; but large as this number seems, it 
would require 100,000 more to teach the entire school 
population reported, allowing 40 pupils, on the average, 
to the teacher. 

The State of Massachusetts expends $22.00, the 
highest sum per capita to the whole school population, 
and Georgia, $1.10, the lowest. Arizona expends $42.41 
per capita of pupils enrolled in the public schools, and 
Georgia only $2.78. If the school population was 
made to consist uniformly of all between 6 and 16, the 
ground for comparison would be more satisfactory. 

The summary presented of the educational ¢ondition 
of the New England States, shows a decline in Maine 
in both her school population and attendance. New 
Hampshire reports also a decrease. Vermont shows 
an increase in school population and number enrolled 
in schools, but a decrease in average daily attendance. 
Massachusetts shows an increase in all the ten points 
of comparison, as do Rhode Island and Connecticut in 
all important particulars. 

Maine reports ‘wo kindergarten schools, Maine ‘wo, 
New Hampshire one, Massachusetts ‘weve, and Con- 
necticut ‘wo. These schools have rapidly increased 
since the materials of Mr. Eaton’s Report were gath- 
ered, and are to become a part of the American system 
of school culture. The increase in the number of kin- 
dergarten schools is extremely gratifying. Froebel’s 
principles and methods are finding many cordial sup- 
porters among the most enlightened educators of this 
country. They see in the kindergarten the promise of 
great aid in dealing with the educational problem, as 
applied to the early years of human life. Every school 
official, teacher, and mother, should wisely examine 
this method of instruction for the child. In 1870 no 
schools of this kind were reported. In 1875, ninety- 
five schools, with 216 teachers, and 2,809 pupils, are 
reported ; showing a hopeful growth of interest in the 
department of instruction in the United States. 


The Report shows that honest differences of opinion 
exist, in regard to best direction to give to the devel- 
opment of our school work; but the predominating 
tendency is toward the graded system, crowned by the 
high school, as, on the whole, best fitted to prepare the 
rising generation for the duties and responsibilities of 
active life. There is an increasing disposition on the 
part of college officers to connect the college curriculum 
with the high school. This seems to give more unity 
and compactness to the whole system in method and 
aims. 

There is an encouraging exhibit of the increase of 
schools open to the superior education of women. In 
1870, only 33 such institutions were reported, with 378 
teachers, and 5,337 students. In.s875,222 such schools 
are reported, with 2,405 teachers, and 23,795 students. 

In the colleges and higher institutions of learning, 
there has been a gradual elevation of the standard of 
admission, and a wider liberty of choice. Optional 
studies, suited to the taste, and adapted for the special 


old rigid curriculum, from which no one was allowed to 
vary, is now rarely found. 


study and culture, by which the intelligence of the 
adult population will be advanced. 


144 teachers, and 1,413 students. In 1875, there were 
74 such schools, with 758 instructors, and 7,157 stu* 
and we find they show wide differences. Take, for in-|dents. In addition to the regular work of these schools, 
stance, a comparison between New Jersey, in which the| good service has been done by professors connected 
average number of days taught equals 194, and North|with Harvard, Cornell, and other colleges, in the insti- 
Carolina, which equals only 50, and the contrast is|tution of summer schools of science for the benefit of 
teachers, and others who could not well attend the reg- 
The total number of teachers reported in the public|ular sessions. 


In 1876, the great Centennial Exhibition furnished 
an opportunity for such instruction as has never been 
furnished to American students. The influence of the 
Exhibition was thoroughly educational, and the growth 
of facilities shown in the United States was a gratifica- 
tion to our whole people, and a pleasant surprise to 
friends of progress in education from all parts of the 
world. The exhibit made by the United States in 
Vienna in 1873, gave the world a general idea of our 
work ; and the details furnished at Philadelphia, placed 
the United States in the front rank of progress. 

The aggregate number of universities and colleges in 
1870 was 226, with 2,823 instructors, and 49,153 stu- 
dents. In 1875 there were 355 of these institutions, 
with 3,999 instructors, and 58,894 students. As a na- 
tion, we owe a debt of gratitude to our colleges. They 
have been centres of learning, patriotism, and piety. 
The methods of instruction vary, but all conspire to 
the one grand result of furnishing the highest liberal 
culture to all who avail themselves of their advantages. 

Omitting the strictly professional Schools of Theology, 
Law, Medicine, we can only briefly allude to the special 
Report of Commissioner Eaton on the public libraries 
of the United States, which, if the Bureau had done 
nothing else, would amply repay the outlay it has cost. 
The library is the natural adjunct of the common 
schools, The history of school, college, town, city, 
State, and national libraries, show a marvelous growth 
in the appreciation of the public in this means of cul- 
ture. One hundred years ago, there were only 29 libra- 
ties of a public character in the 13 colonies, numbering 
46,000 volumes ; now there are 3,682 public libraries, 
numbering, in the aggregate, 12,276,964 volumes, and 
these do not include common school, church, or Sunday 
school collections. 

As an evidence of the interest felt in natural history, 
44 museums are reported of these important aids to 
culture. There has been, since 1870, a remarkable 
movement toward the introduction of art study in the 
public schools, with its special bearing upon the indus- 
tries and utilitarian elements of education. ‘The Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia has, during the past year, stimu- 
ulated this department of culture to an extent that gives 
promise of rapid development among all parts of our 
country. 

The schools for the deaf and dumb, the blind and 
orphan asylums, are no longer regarded as charitable 
institutions, but as a part of the work to be done for 
the good of all classes. 

Mr. Eaton asks for a small increase of the clerical 
force of his Bureau ; for the enactment of a law requir- 
ing all facts bearing upon national education to be pre- 
sented through his office to Congress ; for the appoint- 
ment, by the President, of superintendents of education 
for each territory, and for the appropriation of a por- 
tion of the net proceeds arising from the sale of public 
lands to be set aside, as a special fund, to aid in fur- 
nishing education to the impoverished portions of our 


spheres of activity in life, have been permitted. The|Country; for the establishment of an educational mu- 


seum, and for the exchange of educational apppliances. 
The Commissioner concludes his Report by a grace- 


In Boston, and in some other centers of culture, vol-|ful and generous recognition of his associates in the 
untary associations have been formed, whose members| Bureau, and appends abstracts from the official reports 
have passed the period of school life, and submitting|of the school officers of States, territories, and cities, 
themselves to text examinations for mutual benefit,| and complete statistical tables, covering the whole field 
opening wider and more comprehensive fields of exact |of his investigation. 


As we enter upon the second century of our nation’s 


history, we can but indulge the hope that the great 
In schools of science, there has been rapid growth. |cause of popular education will continue to be fostered 


In 1870, 17 such special schools were reported, with!as the great safeguard of the Republic, 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


and ign that this ent shall n . r 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 


we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


A FRENCHMAN’S LESSON IN ENGLISH* 


Frenchman.—Ha! my friend! I have met one very 
strange word in my lesson. Vat you call c-h-o-u-g-h, eh? 

Tutor. — Chuff. A chough is a bird of the crow 
family. 

F.—Tres bien, very well ; c-h-o-u-g-h is chuff, and snuff, 
you spell s-n-o-u-g-h, eh ? 

7:—Oh, no, no! Snuff is spelled s-n-u-ff. 
our words in owg/ are a little irregular. 

F.—Very good! "Tis beautiful language ! C-h-o-u-g-h 
is chuff. I will remember ; and, of course, c-o-u-g-h is 
kuff. I have one very bad kuff, eh? 

7.—No, that is wrong: we say koff, not kuff. 

F.—Koff, eh? Chuff and koff. Ver’ well ; but Aar- 
donnez-moi, pardon me, how call you d-o-u-g-h? Duff, 
eh? Isit duff? No? Is it dauff, ha? 

7.—No ; d-o-u-g-h spells doe. 

F.—Doe! It is ver’ fine! wonderful language. Z/ 
bien! Then t-o-u-g-h is toe, eh? My beefsteak is toe! 

7.—Oh, no, no! You should say tuff. 

F—Tuff? Oh, ver’ well! We will find it out, dien- 
tot, by and by. The thing the farmer uses,—how call 
you him? P-l-o-u-g-h,—pluff, is it? Ha, you smile ; I 
am wrong, I see; then it must be plauff. No? Then 
it is ploe, like doe? Beautiful language! Ploe! 

7:—You are still wrong, my friend ; it is plow. 

#.—Oh, ver’ well. Plow! I shall understand ver’ 
soon, Plow, doe, koff, chuff! I will try to recollect. 
But here is one word, h-o-u-g-h, which means the joint 
of the leg of one beast. Do you call it huff? No! 
Hauff? No! Hoc? No! How? No! Huff? No! 
Oh, the beautiful language! Tell me what then is 
h-o-u-g-h? 

7:—We pronounce the word hok. 

#¥—Hok! Oh, but that is delightful! Ver’ beauti- 
ful language! One more word I have, r-o-u-g-h: is it 
rok? Do you call General Taylor, Rok and Ready? 
No? Is it then Row and Ready, or Roe and Ready? 
No? Is it then Rauf and Ready? 

Z:—No, no! R-o-u-g-h spells ruff. 

#—It 1s ruff, is it? Let me not forget ; and b-o-u-g-h 
is buff, eh? The buff of a tree! 

7.—Oh, no! B-o-u-g-h is bow. 

#.—Ah! ’tis ver’ simple! Wonderful language ! 
But I have had what you call e-n-o-u-g-h, ha? vat you 
call him? Enok, or enow, or enoe ? 

say enuff. 

#—Oh, then, I say enuff, too. I have had quite 
enuff for one lesson! Son jour, monsieur! 
~ ®This spirited dialogue is taken, with permission of the publishers, from the 
“Oxford Junior Speaker," published by J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 
This book is very rich in dialogues, declamations, and concerted pieces for the 
younger scholars, Price 75 cents. Send to the editor of this department. 


In fact 


MARY AND THE. SWALLOW. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


( The Swallow may be personated by a little girl J 
logue commences. ) 

M.—The lilacs are in blossom, the cherry flowers are white, 

I hear a sound above me, a twitter of delight ; 
It is my friend the swallow, as sure as I’m alive! 
I'm very glad to see you! Pray, when did you arrive ? 


S.—I’m very glad to get here; I only came to-day; 

I was, this very morning, a hundred miles away. 
M.—It was a weary journey ; how tired you must be! 
5S.—Oh no! I'm used to traveling, and it agrees with me. 
4f.—Y ou left us last September, and pray, where did you go ? 
S.—I went South for the winter. I always do, you know, 


This also is from “ Oxford's Junior Speaker,” given as noticed above, as a 
specimen of the simple and easy arrangements for litt'e children, of which there 
are many in the collection. 


M.—The South? How do you like it ? 
S— I like the sunny skies, 

And round the orange blossoms I caught the nicest flies. 

But when the Spring had opened I wanted to come back. 
M. — You're still the same old swallow, your wings are just as 

black. 

S.—I always wear dark colors; I’m ever on the wing ; 

A sober suit for traveling I think the proper thing. 
M.—Y our littie last year’s nestlings,—do tell me how they grow. 
S.—The nestlings are great swallows, and mated long ago. 
M.—And shall you build this summer among the flowers and leaves ? 
S.—No, I have taken lodgings beneath the stable eaves. 

You'll hear each night and morning my twitter in the sky. 
M.—That sound is always welcome. And now, good-bye. 
Good-bye. 


EASTER-DAY. 


How shall we keep this holy day of gladness, 
This queen of days, that bitter, hopeless sadness 
Forever drives away ? 
The night is past,—its sleep and its forgetting ; 
Our risen Sun, no more forever setting, 
Pours everlasting day. 


Let us not bring upon this joyful morning, 

Dead myrrh and spices for our Lord's adorning, 
Nor any lifeless thing: 

Our gift shall be the fragrance and the splendor 

Of living flowers, in breathing beauty tender, 
The glory of our spring. 


And with the myrrh, oh, put away the leaven 

Of malice, hatred, injuries unforgiven, 
And cold and lifeless form ; 

Still, with the lilies, deeds of mercy bringing, 

And fervent prayers, and praises upward springing, 
And hopes, pure, bright, and warm. 


So shall this Easter shed a fragrant beauty 

O’er many a day of dull and cheerless duty, 
And light thy wintry way ; 

Till rest is won, and Patience, smiling faintly, 

Upon thy breast shall lay her lilies saintly, 


To hail Heaven’s Easter Day. 

E. S. 
This selection is from ‘‘ Easter Hymns,” a rare and beautiful collection, made 
by J. E. C. Chapman. It contains the best and sweetest old and new hymns 
and songs for Easter. It is also a lovely little gi/?-b00k for the Easter season. 
Published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Price $1.25. Send to pub- 
lishers, or editor of this department. 


BLUE AND GRAY. 


“Oh, mother, what do they mean by Blue ? 

And what do they mean by Gray ? 

Was heard from the lips of a little child, 
As she bounded in from play. 

The mother’s eyes filled up with tears; 
She turned to her darling fair, 

And smoothed away from the sunny brow 
Its treasure of golden hair. 


“* Why mother’s eyes are blue, my sweet, 
And grandfather’s hair is gray ; 
And the love we bear our darling child 
Grows stronger, every day.” 
“ But what did they mean ?” persisted the child, 
“ For I saw two cripples, to-day, 
And one of them said he fought for the B/ue 
The other,—he fought for the Gray. 


“ Now he of the Blue had lost a leg, 
And the other had lost an arm, 
And both seemed worn and weary and sad, 
Yet their greeting was kind and warm. 
They told of battles in days gone by, 
Till it made my young blood thrill : 
The leg was lost in the Wilderness, 
And the arm on Malvern Hill. 


“ They sat on the stone by the farm-yard gate, 

And talked an hour or more, 

Till their eyes grew bright and their hearts seemed warm 
With fighting their battles o’er. 

And parting at last with a friendly grasp, 
In a kindly, brotherly way, . 

Each called on God to speed the time, 
Uniting the Blue and the Gray.” 


Then the mother thought of other days,— 
Two stalwart boys from her riven, 
How they knelt at her side and lis 
“ Our Father which art in ~ 
How one wore the Gray,—and the other the Blue! 
How they passed away from sight, 
And went to the Land where gray or blue 


Are merged in colors of light. 


So she answered her darling, with golden hair, 
While her heart was sorely wrung 

With the memories wakened in that sad hour, 
By the innocent, prattling tongue :— 

“ Both Blue and Gray are the colors‘of God; 

That are seen in the sky at even, 

And many a noble, gallant soul 
Has passed them from earth to Heaven.” 


THE SINGING LESSON. 


BY L. E. W. 


CHARACTERS : — TEACHER, @ gir/ of fen years. SQUIRE ApPLe- 
DORE, the School Committee, a boy of the same age. Scholars 
Bruce BiLLow and FRANK BERNIE, GRACE COLUMBINE, 
HATTIE HAREBELL, and MILLIE MARFIN. 

Enter Teacher. (Tune, “ Song of the Woods,” page 30 of “ In- 
termediate Music Reader.”)— 

O dear, ’tis almost twelve o’clock, and singing not begun, 

’Tis time I called my little flock, before the school is done. 

First class in music, stand in line (enter scholars), hands folded, - 

heads erect: 

And now begin, Grace Columbine, and sing with good effect. 
Grace. (Sings soprano notes of song) “Toa Butterfly,” page 73. 

Teacher. (Tune, “ Song of the Woods.”) 

O Gracie, dear, do stand in line, don’t twist and stare about, 

And Brucie Billow, you may join, and help poor Gracie out. 

Grace and Bruce. (Sing notes of song,“ To a Butterfly,” in duett.) 

Teacher. (Tune, “ Song of Praise,” page 30.) 

Quite finely sung ; but don’t forget in singing, 

To let your voices sound forth clear and ringing. 

All sweet and clear, all sweet and clear. 

Now Iattie Harebell, why are you always laughing ? 
Stand out and sing with little Millie Marfin, 

Sing sweet and clear, sing sweet and clear. 

Hattie and Millie. (Sing duett, “ The rain,” page 49.) 

Teacher. (Tune, “ Morning Song,” page 24 ) 

Hush! take your places, for I hear a knock upon the door, 

It must be the committee-man (aside), I wish they'd visit more. 

Enter Squire Appledore. Good morning, sir, I’m very glad to 

see you here to-day, 

Face front, dear little Blanchie Ladd ; be seated, sir, I pray. 
(Zeacher and Committee converse in pantomime.) 

Dear children, Squire Appledore would like to hear you sing, 

Your want of practice I deplore, but let your voices ring. 

(Class sings the notes of the following exercises from the black- 
board, teacher beating time and leading. Page 27, Nos. 73 and 74. 
Page 40, No. 83. Page 50, No. go. Page 56, Nos, 92,93, and 94. 
Teacher. (Tune, “ Awaking Song,” page 29.) 

There’s idle Frankie Bernie, he doesn’t sing at all ; 

Go stand within the corner, with face against the wall. 

And Blanche and Brucie Billow may sing that little song 

About the tiny flow’ret, they have not sung so long. 

Blanche and Bruce. (Sing duett, “Tiny Fioweret,” page 52.) 

aa last two verses Teacher and Committee converse in dumb 

Teacher. (Tune, “Our Father,” page 33.) 

Ah, must you go, dear Squire, ’tis my fond desire 

That you might stay longer; good morning, come soon again. 

(Exit Squire.) 

Now, children, one more chorus, then I must dismiss you ; 

Sing the alto softly, and pay close attention the while you sing. 
(Class sings, “ When Night’s Shadow,” page 46, teacher beatin, 

sath and leading. When finished, teacher dismisses scholars, wit. 

Teacher. (Tune, “ Truth and Honesty,” page 41.) 

O dear, I’m glad they’ve gone at last: how sadly they behave ; 

They go from bad to worse so fast they make me quite a slave. 

Oh, if some good, kind-hearted man would try the Golden Rule, 

I’d marry him, and quit the plan of teaching public school. 
(Teacher goes to the corner, takes FRANKIE BERNIE dy the hand, 

comes to front of stage, bows, and retires.) 


EASTER. 


This is the day when from the dead 
Our Lord arose; and everywhere, 
Out of their darkness and despair, 
Triumphant o’er feaas and foes, 

The hearts of his disciples rose 
When to the women standing near 
The Angel in shining vesture said,— 
“The Lord is risen ; he is not here !” 
And, mindful that the day is come, 
On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires are quenched, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that high 

Is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

The churches are all decked with flowers, 


The salutations among men 

Are but the Angel’s words divine, 
“ Christ is arisen!” and the bells 
Catch the glad murmur as it swells 
And chant together in their towers. 


All hearts are lads and free from care 


The faces of the people shine. 
— H. W. LoncrELLow in “Zhe Golden Legend.” 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


“ i ide,” Marie 
(From “The Kindergarten and John Kraus, 


THE FIRST GIFT— THE BALI. 
“Deep meaning often lies in childish play.” — Scuitusr. 


What is the First Gift? The First Gift consists of 
six worsted balls, each ball having one of the colors of 
the rainbow, — blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and 
violet (purple.) They are contained in a box, in which 
are also six strings, of different colors, corresponding 
with the balls. 

Why has Froebel used the bail as the first of his means 
of occupation ? Because he based all his means of play 
on mathematical foundations, and because the ball is 
the simplest and completest ground-form, and the one 
in which all other forms are contained. He also ob- 
served that the ball is the first plaything the mother 
gives to her little one ; wherever we find a child we find 
a ball, as, indeed, it is a favorite plaything alike with 
young and old. . It is simple, light, and soft ; it can be 
easily taken hold of by the child, and fascinates be- 
cause of its tendency to constant motion. 


What elements for intuition does the ball represent? A 
child quickly learns to observe and compare. The 
ball gives the elements of form, color, and motion, and 
the child finds the best opportunity in this simple body 
for the observation and comparison of size, form, color, 
and motion. 

What is taught by the ball in regard to form? The 
child learns from it what a complete round body is, in 
which neither planes, nor lines, nor points can be seen. 
The ball is an unseparated whole, a simple ground- 
form ; it represents the bodies of the universe, and is 
to be found again and again in nature’s countless forms 
—in seed, bulbs, buds, fruit, flowers, the shapes of trees, 
and numberless other things. 

What does the ball show in regard to color? In the 
six balls appear the three primary colors,—blue, yellow, 
and red,— and their intermediates ; the shree secondary 
colors, — green, formed by the combination of blue and 
yellow ; orange, formed by the combination of yellow 
and red ; purple, formed by the combination of red and 
blue. By a knowledge of these combinations the har- 
mony of colors can be explained. 


What kiud of motions can be illustrated? 1. Rest on 
an immovable body, — the hand, table, chair, etc. 2. 
Rest on a movable body. 3. Motion on an immova- 
ble body — on a horizontal (flat), a vertical (upright), 
or an inclined (slanting) plane. 4. Motion on a mova- 
ble body. 5. Motion upon, in, or near a movable body. 

The ball on a string illustrates: 1. Swinging mo- 
tions (lateral motion — like a swing or pendulum). 2. 
Revolving motions (rotary motion — like a hoop or re- 
volving wheel), 3. Pulling and pushing motions (me- 
chanical action — like the pulling or pushing of a body) 
4. Hopping motions (elasticity — a bounding or re- 
bounding body.) 

What kinds of bodily exercise are produced by the ball 
games? Grasping at, or catching the ball, strengthens 
the muscles of the hand and arm ; moving the ball on 
the string before the child, educates its eye in fixing a 
point ; the games in the open air excite the healthy ac- 
tion of the entire body, and awaken grace in all the 
movements ; these are the first teachers of gymnastics, 
as when the ball hops, the child hops, etc. 

To what extent does the ball belong to the Kindergarten, 
as @ part of its teaching? The following games are des- 
tined for the child in the nursery up to its third vear, 
although the exercises should , 
be repeated in the kindergar- 
ten, with children who have . 
never learned them : 

1. The ball is attached to 
a string (see cut), which, as the 
child takes hold of the ball, 
is gently pulled, so that the 


ball escapes from the child’s hand, and thus it learns 
from observation,— (a) possession—to have ; (é ) loss 
—having had ; (c) recovery — receiving it back again. 
In this manner, when the ball is returned into the child’s 
hand, it has gained three new ideas: to have, to have 
had, to have again. 

Mothers and nurses talk to the little one soon after 
birth and speak, or sing to it, of things it cannot, as yet, 
at all comprehend ; therefore it may be easily under- 
stood that Froebel accompanies almost all his occupa- 
tions with words or tunes. Rules for this cannot be 
given ; the feeling must be the 
guide, for each mother has her 
own language with her child, as 
each kindergartner, with the 
children under her care. 

2. The ball fixed to the string 
introduces the games: /ic-/ac; 
ding-dong; here—there ; front— ~~ 
back ; right—Zleft ; etc. 

Froebel’s view was that the babe should not look 
into vacancy, but rather have some object to fix its at- 
tention upon. 

3- Next follow the games: up and down ; slowly and 
quickly ; near and far ; it comes—it goes,etc. The tones 
of the voice must indicate the ~f and down, the far and 
near, etc. The younger the child, the slower the mo- 
tion should be, and consequently the longer the string 
to which the ball is attached. 

4. When the child begins to speak, it will be amused 
by learning to repeat these 
words : 


High—low ; high—low ; 

See it come—see it go; 

Now fly, up high, 

Pretty ball, say “ Good-bye.” 
Little baby goes to rest, 
Mamma’s arms his cozy nest. 


It should be borne in mind 
that accuracy and precision of movement rest and 
soothe the child. ~ 

5. At other times, change in 
the time of the song and motion 
will afford amusement : 


Gently, gently moves the ball,— 

Now it hardly moves at all ; 
Hop, lazy ball, hop. 

Swiftly, swiftly now it flies, 

Almost hidden from our eyes ; 
Stop, whirling ball, stop. 


6. Let the ball strike the same spot on the table 
three times, singing on the 
same note,— 


la, la, la, 
or,— 
tap, tap, tap, 
or, striking the ball on different 
places on the table,— 


tip, tap, top,—li, la, lo, etc. 

The child should use the ball as. often and as long as 
it likes, and, of course, should be left alone to play 
with the ball as long as it is amused. The mother may 
thus note the path which she must follow in playing 
with her child, and the signs of progress which the 
child shows. 

No strict dividing line can be drawn between the 
ball games suitable before the kindergarten age and 
those after the third year. 

In the kindergarten the 
child must learn to represent, 
itself, that which formerly it 
has only seen or observed. 


7. Over and back, 
forward and backward, etc. 


the proper play-material for the kindergarten, as, for 


instance: Zhe huntsman, dog and hare, the birds’ -nests, etc. 


8. Teach the children the following exercise: Let 
them stand in one or two rows and say, “lift your right 
hands up, — sink them down ;” let them do the same 


with the //t hands, and then with do/4 hands. Then 
the children are told to stretch out the right hand, a 
ball is given and acknowledged by “ thank you ” (a little 
lesson in politeness), and questions follow as to quali- 
ties, color, etc. ; let them next repeat the sentences: 
“The ball is green,” “ The ball is round,” etc. 
Whatever is pronounced in these “ conversational 


> \lessons,” should be articulated accurately and dis- 


tinctly, in order to develop the organs of speech. If 
children are taught to speak well before they learn to 
read, they will never afterward require special instruc- 
tion in the art of reading with expression. 

g. In the following game, the motion of the bell 
should be imitated with the ball on the string, or with 
the arms : 


Bell so high, 
In the steeple, 
Calling ‘Come to church, good people I’ 
Loudly ring, 
And sing your song, 
‘ Ding —dong—ding,— ding — dong— 
ding — dong!’ 

10. The children form a circle, and one stands in the 
center with a ball. They all sing : 

My ball is soft, and round, and gay, 

I find both health and strength in play, 
A child who long the ball has known, 
Can catch it with one hand alone. 

After the song is finished, the child tosses the ball 
into the air, the others counting, “ one, two, three,” 
etc., until the ball falls to the ground, when another 
child takes the place in the center, and the song is re- 
peated, 

11. Tossing the ball into the air and catching it, 
throwing it against the wall, etc., can also be incorpor- 
ated into games. 

12. Two balls are rolled@.in opposite directions, pass- 
ing each other without touching ; or 

13. Two, three, or four balls are rolled together on 
the table, across and back again, without rolling off the 
table ; or 

14. Four children are placed at equal distances from 
one another, representing the four corners of a square 
(or three, forming a triangle); the ball being rolled 
from one child to the other will make the outlines of 
the square (or triangle). 

Parents and teachers should endeavor to take a comprehensive 


== | view of the entire organism and disposition of the child, and 


should adopt such means as will develop all its faculties. Conse- 
quently, such playthings and games should be used as are capable 
of becoming, by the right use, means of education. The child’s 
nature should be considered, as also its stage of development, and 
the relation in which the plaything stands to the child, as to 
quality and quantity. The child observes surrounding objects, 
and retains impressions of them. Of all its playthings, it will like 


those best which are able to arouse its dormant faculties and ex- 
tend the limits of its mind. The ball is the article most conven- 
iently adapted for this ——— ; its qualities are such as will ex- 
cite curiosity ; it is the symbol of motion,—6f life,—of action ; it 
is the first primary form, and also the most perfect one, contain- 
ing all other forms in its own, 

Colors are the productions of light, and help to awaken the 
mind’s light through the pleasures they create. The six balls, 
which constitute the First Gift, are introduced to the child in 
every possible manner and connection; they illustrate the general 
roperties of form, color, size, weight, volume, and density. One 
all alone is a complete who/e ; when united with the others, it is 
a part; it rests and moves; it has an invisible center; it can re 
resent many objects, and, by its use, every muscle of the child’s 
body receives exercise and strength, while the intellectual and 
moral faculties are also developed. 

To catch this bounding playfellow all the child’s energy is re- 
quired, and all the young strength is necessary to retain it, when 
caught. - Thus, in the simplest of games, are we enabied to assist 
in the harmonious unfolding of the soul’s capabilities by means 
of the body’s advancement, following in the three channels of the 
soul’s development, viz.: will, feeling, and power of thought. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

— There are now 162 free high schools in Maine, which gave 
instruction during the past year to 12,439 pupils. These schools 
cost $111,689 during the past ‘year $37,317, of which was furnished 
by the State. The amount paid into the State treasury for the sup- 
port of common schools of all grades was $49 324- 

— At the annual meeting of the overseers of the Industrial 
School for Young Ladies at Hallowell, Hon. Sidney Perham was 
chosen president. The school is in excellent condition, and has 
32 scholars. 

— The Portland Natural History Society, a few days since, re- 
ceived from Emil Brugsch, the Egyptian commissionér, a box of 
Egyptian curiosities which were exhibited at the Centennial, in- 
cluding, among other things of historic interest, three photographs 
of men of the Niam-Niam tribe, discovered in Central Africa by 
Dr. Schweinfurth in 1872. 

— By the annual catalogue of Colby University, it appears the 
number of students there is 109: of which number 17 are seniors, 
24 juniors, 30 sophomores, and 38 freshmen. The next term be- 
gins February 6. 

— The normal school trustees have decided to discontinue the 
** preparatory course.” The high schools, academies, and com- 
mon schools should prepare young men and women, who design 
to teach, for the scholastic professional training of the normal 
schcol. The qualifications required for admission are as follows: 
Age sixteen years for females, seventeen years for males. A de- 
clared intention to teach in the schools of the State, good moral 
character, and intellectual powers and ability to pass a satisfactory 
examination in the branches taught in our district schools. Per- 
sons whose age and scholarship are much above the requirements 
for admission, and who have had experience in teaching, find the 
normal course especially valuable. 

— The school at New Sharon (north side of the river) has been 
clesed on account of the prevalence of the measles in the school. 
The last day only e/even out of fifty-one pupils were present. Mr. 
T. F. Whittier, of Farmington. Falls, has so successfully taught 
the school that the people were not willing to part with him, and 
he will resume his duties as soon as his pupils recover sufficiently 
to attend school. 

— The instruction of your children cannot commence too early. 
Every mother is capable of teaching her children obedience, hu- 
mility, cleanliness, and propriety of behavior ; and it is a delight- 
ful circumstance that the first instruction should thus be commu- 
nicated by so tender a teacher. 

— Resolutions of the Belfast Teachers’ Association, in session 
Jan. 30, 1877: 

Wuenrgas, by the call of our Heavenly Father, a member of 
this Association, a valued teacher and friend, Edna A, Piper, has 
been summoned from her work on earth : 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore her death, removing from us 
a strong and faithful member, that we shall cherish the memory of 
her noble, selfsacrificing life, and her endeavors to forward the 
cause of education among us. 

Resolved, That conscious of great loss to ourselves in the ceas- 
ing of this friend’s life, we tender to her sorrowing relatives and 
friends, our sympathy in this great bereavement 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to the afflicted 
friends, that a copy be inserted in THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EpucaTion, and that they be transcribed on the records of 
this Association. M. A, BICKFORD, 

Mrs, d: G. DICKERSON, ¢ Com. 
S. C. STARRETT, 


~- Maine sends nine Bowdoin men to her Legislature this year. 


VERMONT. 


St. Jounspury. — The principal of the St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy writes that the spring term began Feb. 6, with over two 
hundred students. A stereopticon, and several other pieces of 
valuable apparatus have been purchased recently, and Mr. Brack- 
ett, the instructor in Natural Science, is constantly contriv- 
ing something new for illustration in his department. We are 
happy to say that St. Johnsbury Academy is an institution of 
which the State may well be proud, for it is doing her noble ser- 
vice in training so many of her youth for lives of usefulness and 
honor. St. Johnsbury Academy ranks among the best schools of 
the State, and richly deserves, as it receives, widely extended pat- 
ronage. Long may it flourish, its fame still spreading, its power 
for good still increasing. 

RUTLAND.—The following report of the Rutland High School 
was lately received: “The winter term began Jan. 2d. The 
whole number enrolled is 76. Of 72 enrolled the first day, 38 
have not been absent ; 8 have been absent a half-day each, and 7 
have been absent one day each. Almost every case of absence 
has been occasioned by sickness. In the classical course there 
are 32, of whom 10 are studying Greek. From the grammar 
school 11 go to the high school to recite in Latin ; so there are 43 
who do not think it lost time to study a language which, though 
called dead, is yet /iing with original power in unumbered 
forms of exceeding beauty. A debating club has been formed, in 
which questions of the highest importance are ably discussed. It 
is believed that great good will result from this organization.” It 
is indeed a great pleasure to report the prosperity and increas- 
ing usefulness and efficiency of the Rutland High School. The 
principal, Mr. Judah Dana, has long been identified with the edu- 
cational interests of Vermont. Indeed, for more than forty years 


he has taught in the public schools of the State, in each year of 
which he has taught with great ability and success, mathematics, 
higher English, and the classics, always showing himself “a work- 
man that need not be ashamed.” He has occupied his present 
position some ten or twelve years, and now, in the maturity and 
fullness of his powers, it is permitted him to rejoice in the suc- 
cess of his work ; and long yet may he continue to rejoice therein. 
Mr. Dana is favored with very able assistants. 

These schools, and such as these, give promise of much good to 
society and to the State, and makes us proud of our own dear 
land of the green hills. , 

MorRIsvILLe. — Principal Blanchard reports of Morrisville 
high and graded school, for week ending Jan. 26,’77: Whole 
number enrolled, 181 ; number of absent days, 65 ; average num- 
ber belonging, 170; average daily attendance, 156 4; per cent. of 
attendance, 91; number of tardinesses, 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GRAFTON. — The second meeting of the Grafton Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at the house of D. W. Norcross, Esq., on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 22. Papers were read by E. P. Barker, A.B., 
principal of high school, on the “ Manner of the Teacher in the 
Schoolroom,” presenting many ideas both original and excel- 
lent. The truths presented were, very briefly, the source of man- 
ners, the heart, their end is for our associates. Their importance 
is seen in that the teacher is a guide and model for immortal 
minds. In imparting instruction, his manner should be clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive, and enthusiastic. Before his school his man- 
ner should be quiet, firm, kind, reserved, and self-controlled. The 
essay was applauded, and discussed good-humoredly. 

Rev. A.J. Bates then read, by request, a paper on “ The Needs 
of the Schools of Grafton.” This paper would doubtless be found 
uninteresting, in a great degree, to strangers, but it was highly ap- 
preciated by the listeners. The great need was of funds. ‘The 
present, being a year of retrenchment, allowing the schools to be 
held only twenty-five and one-half weeks. The second need enu- 
merated is a better system for securing attendance at schools, 
Any religious society, exciting exhibition, or outside interest, may 
at any time decimate any one of our schools to a half or third of 
its usual number, and neither teacher nor superintending board 
has any power in the premises. The third great need is of par- 
ental visitation. The ownership of text-books by the town was 
advised. A uniform system of writing is to be desired, and a 
music and drawing teacher is needed. These ideas were enlarged 
upon, and the paper was greatly enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. Annie G. Elliot sang “ Old Ironsides.” 

A long recess was taken, during which a rich and bounteous re- 
past was discussed by all. Assembling once again in the parlors, 
a pleasant song closed the evening, and after a hearty vote of 
thanks to the host and hostess, for their kindness in throwing 
open their beautiful residence to the teachers, and furnishing such 
a delicious entertainment, the Association adjourned till Feb. 19. 


Srow. — The Hale High School, which closed last week, has 
been under the charge of Mr. A. S. Oliver, of Lowell; the popu- 
lar teacher of last year. The term has been one of unusual inter- 
est and profit. Mr, Oliver is a teacher of no ordinary merit, as 
the thoroughness, discipline, and the general character of the 
school has shown. During the term the scholars gave a very ac- 
ceptable exhibition, in the Town Hall, which was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. The funds obtained from a small admission fee, 
have been appropriated to the purchase of necessary apparatus 
for the school. As Mr. Oliver leaves town to go to a larger field 
of labor, he has the kindest regard and best wishes of the whole 
community. 

East DoucLass.—Much credit is due Mr. P. H. Bowles, of the 
high school, for the order he has restored out of the confusion re- 
sulting from the one-term policy of two teachers preceding him. 
Since the resignation of Mr. Hopkins, in March, ’76 (under whose 
management the school ranked second to none in discipline and 
thoroughness of instruction), three teachers have been engaged, 
the last of whom is Mr. Bowles. For him we can hope 
or wish no greater success than attended Mr. Hopkins in 
his labors here. Mr. H. has located at South Hadley, Mass. 
With the best of material to work with, and an understanding 
of the wants and needs of the high and graded schools, we are 
not surprised to hear that South Hadley is proud of her educa- 
tional privileges, aside from fair Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

— The spring meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Peabody, on Friday and Saturday followink 
Fast Day. Among other speakers are T. W. Higginson, Profes- 
sor Brown, Spaulding of Haverhill, and Grace of Watertown. — 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — The quarterly meeting of the teachers of 
the primary and intermediate schools, took place Saturday 
morning, Februray 17, at 9.30 o’clock. The teachers were pres- 
ent in large numbers, and listened to a practical address from Su- 
perintendent Leach. He counseled the teachers to be moderate 
yet thorough in their discipline, and ever strive to create a sym- 
pathy with the scholars, and gain the codperation of the parents. 


Remarks were also made by Rev. L. Osler and H. Howland, Esq. 
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— A system of color teaching will be begun in the primary and in- 
termediate schools. Its object is to strengthen the perceptive 
powers of the children, and it will doubtless prove a valuable 
study. It will be taught by the use of charts and bits of cloth. 


NEwPpoRT.—The committee appointed to investigate into the 
condition of the school buildings, as regards safety from fire, 
made a report at a recent meeting of the school committee. After 
the reading of the report and discussion upon the subject, the 
committee decided that it was advisable to adopt measures for in- 
creased safety. . . . The school committee have appropriated 
$75 00 for gymnastic apparatus for the use of the schools. 

East GREENWICH.—An informal meeting of some of the library 
corporation was recently held, at which it was resolved to admit 
all.worthy men who would like to ,-become members and have an 
interest in the management of its affairs, provided they would 
submit to the payment of an annual tax. The suggestion was also 
made that ladies be admitted on similar terms. It is hoped by 
the friends of the library that this or a similar plan will be adopted 
to sustain it, fearing the enterprise will otherwise prove a failure. 

LINCOLN.—Two pupils from the first room of the Broad street 
school, Miss Julia LeFavor, teacher, were admitted to the State 
Normal School at the recent examination. . . . A long list of 
pupils who have been perfect in attendance during the last term of 
the public schools, appears in Ze Visitor, but the editor says, 
“ We should be pleased to see it greatly extended, for the habits 
formed in early life are rarely changed or overcome. Let a boy or 
girl grow up in the practice of being late at school, or staying 
away for trifling causes, and the chances are that a shiftless, un- 
certain, always-behind kind of a person is the result. We will 
gladly publish all the names of the prompt and punctual scholars, 
if it should require much more space than it now does, and deem 
it space well used.” 

— Prof. G. W. Greene, of this town, whose health has sufficiently 
improved to enable him to resume the historic pen, has nearly 
completed a history of Rhode Island. 

The first of a course of free lectures, arranged by the principal 
of the academy for the scholars and the public, was delivered 
Feb. 20, at the Academy Hall, by Rev. Mark Trafton, D.D., toa 
large and appreciative audience. ‘* Woman” was the subject of 
his discussion, and in it he explained his views of her field of 
labor, finally considering the question “ Ought a woman to vote ?” 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD.—The unequal division into districts may be seen 
from the late enumeration: South, 2,985; First, 2,409; North, 
1,530; Asylum avenue, 919; Arsenal, 816; Washington street, 
402; Northeast, 342; Northwest, 118; Southwest, 77; Gravel 
Hill, 23. Total, 9,621. Gain over 1876, 23. The South District 
is to have another meeting soon to locate their fifth school-house. 

The new term opens with 3,000 pupils in attendance. Five 
evening schools are in successful operation,—two for boys and two 
for girls,—two evenings per week each, and one mechanical draw- 
ing school. The teachers have formed an association, with Mr. 
Charles H. Peck, principal of the high school, as president, and 
are to have monthly meetings. They also meet every Saturday 
for instruction in drawing by the teacher of the evening school, 
Mr. J. H. Sterling. 

New Lonpon County.—I visited the two large graded schools 
in New London, during our recent vacation, and also the Girls’ 
High School there. Neither of these are well housed, the accom- 
modations in the former two being very poor. So rich a city as 
New London should provide better for her schools, Both these 
schools are in the charge of very competent masters, Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Jennings. In Mr. Fuller’s schools I was impressed by 
the good spirit shown among the pupils, each seeming anxious to 
promote the general good, and the result was a very fine state of 
order. Mr, Fuller, by several ingenious devices, secures good ven- 
tilation in all his rooms, He has, I believe, about 450 pupils, and 
seven assistant teachers. Mr. Jennings, of the Coit street school, 
has wonderful success in teaching singing. His’ school sings diffi- 
cult pieces at sight, and their songs are given nearly as finely as a 
trained choir could do. He has banished the screeching, which so 
often mars children’s singing, and which injures their vocal organs 
so greatly. These beautiful results come from only fifteen minutes 
of daily practice. 

In Niantic, Miss Benton has a very flourishing private school. 
The towns in that part of the State do not readily give up the 
district system, and the common schools, are generally a little be- 
hind the times, so that a really good teacher, as Miss Benton 
proves herself to be, can introduce many improvements in a 
private school. Cc. E. B. 


, =~ The new term of the Normal School, New Britain, opens 


‘| with about ninety-five members, twenty of whom are in the enter- 


ing class. 

— The Enfield High School has increased to 39 pupils. . . - 
Mary Parsons, Frank Borth, Nellie Strickland, Emma Hohl, 
Katie Pease, and Albert Bill have not been absent or tardy for a 


year. 

— The South Norwalk Union School lately gave an exhibition 
which is declared a success in evety particular, and which confers 
high praise upon Mr. Dutton and his corps of teachers. The net 
receipts are said to be over $200, 
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THE WEST. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From and after this date, and until further notice, an office of 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be established at 
176 Throop street, Chicago. The business of this office will be 
in charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the Kinzie School, 
and our correspondent and authorized agent in that city. Items 
of news, subscriptions, and advertisements will be there received. 
Correspondence and orders solicited. 


CHICAGO. 
METEOROLOGICAL AND SANITARY. 

The weather during the last fortnight has been superb. A suc- 
cession of clear days has given us an exhilarating atmosphere, 
and bright, warm, and healthful sunshine. The death rate has 
been very much lowered, though it is still higher than for the same 
period of last year. The deaths from scarlet fever have fallen to 
an average of three per day. The sanitary condition of the city 
is rapidly improving under the vigorous administration of the new 
head of the health department. Citizens have learned, at the ex- 
pense of some hundreds of innocent lives, that it is dangerous to 
violate the unwritten laws of sanitary science for the purpose of 
saving the expense of keeping the streets clean. 

THE BABY SHOW. 

A somewhat singular occurrence, that took place in connection 
with a poultry exhibition, merits mention. This was neither more 
nor less than a baby show. The former exhibition was held in 
what is known here as the Exposition Building,—an immense 
structure in Lake Park, devoted to an annual exhibition of the 
various industries of the city and the adjacent country. It was 
decided by the gentlemen in charge of the poultry exhibition to 
extend the time for holding that exhibition two days, and to offer 
three sets of rewards, for as many different classes of babies, the 
classification having reference to the age of the babies, and the 
number at a birth, The prizes were to be awarded to the healthi- 
est and best-looking babies of each class. The simple-minded 
persons in charge of the show partitioned off accommodations for 
thirty or forty babies, and their necessary attendants, Any teacher 
could have told them that it was an egregious mistake to suppose 
that that number represented the number of mothers in this great 
city, who supposed they had the “healthiest and best-looking” 
babies. The gentlemen will know better another time. Nearly 
two hundred mothers, each accompanied by one or more of the 
“healthiest and best-looking” babies in town, wended their way, 
in this wintry month of February, to the barn-like structure, and 
patiently awaited the award of the judges, and very unanimously 

condemned that award when given ! 
JANUARY ATTENDANCE. 

From the superintendent’s report to the board of education, it 
appears that for the month of January the whole number enrolled 
was 42,834; the average membership, 39,310; the average daily 
attendance, 36,445; the per cent. of attendance, 92.8; and the 
number of tardinesses, 11,363. The per cent. of attendance is 
unusually low. The explanation is to be found in the presence of 
scarlet fever, and the precautions taken to prevent its spread. 
These, coupled with the fact that each pupil who leaves school 
under such, or any other circumstances, is charged with three 
days absence after he so leaves, will show that the actual is better 
than the apparent attendance. 

THE CHICAGO PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

This city has a society which, under the above title, has been 
in existence two or three years, and which is composed of some 
very estimable citizens. They give attention occasionally, as be- 
comes their profession, to educational topics and papers. At the 
last regular meeting of the society Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland 
read a paper on “ Desirable Modifications of the American Public 
School System.” She urged that the system should include the 
university and the kindergarten; that attendance be compulsory 
for some given time ; that science should have more time and at- 
tention in the primary and grammar schools; that more time be 
given to literature and history in the high school, and less time to 
the languages and mathematics; that the university should give 
more time to the generalizations of science, philosophy of history, 
religion, art, civil law, and government; that these subjects or 
studies should stand through the whole course; that a regular 
system of promotion should be established among teachers, based 
upon seniority of service, successful work, and breadth of culture ; 
that pensions should be granted after a given number of years of 
Service; and that more attention should be given to school hygiene. 

It is to be regretted that topics like these do not receive more 
attention from those who have the management of school affairs, 
and from those “ philosophers” who, for some “ inscrutable pur- 
Pose,” are permitted to: shape public sentiment through the daily 
Press. If such were the case we would be spared the spectacle 
which is presented by actual or proposed 

SCHQOL LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHWEST 
atthe present time. No legislator is sent to the capital who 
does not deem himself an adept in school affairs. Whenever 
two or three are gathered together, the existing laws are found to 
be defective, and forthwith a little bill is prepared to amend them, 
and thus bring on the millennium, Under the pretence of an ap- 
parent €conomy, several legislators are considering bills whereby 


citizens to make money by requiring them to buy particular 
books of a particular publisher at a particular price for a particu- 
lar period. In one State forty-six different amendments to the 
school laws have been proposed, and we have the gratifying intel- 
ligence that thirty-nine of them are already strangled. A very 
long act amending the school laws of Illinois, and’ repealing all 
other acts and organizations, has been offered in Springfield. 
Among other changes proposed by this act is one whereby the 
present board of education of Chicago is to be cut off in the 
flower of its youth and the midst of its usefulness, immediately 
upon the occurrence of the 
SPRING ELECTION, 

It does not yet appear what the “ issue” in said election is to be. 
It may be upon the question of whether the electoral vote of Louis- 
iana was properly given, or whether the gamblers or saloon-keepers 
are to have partial or entire immunity, or whether these “cor- 
ruptions and profligate expenditures” must be entirely cut off, or 
a thousand other “ issues,” which wily and unscrupulous politicians 
may deem jt necessary to manufacture for the occasion; but it 
may be regarded as certain that the interests of the schools will 
have very little to do in settling the matter, and the proposed new 
board will, as likely as not, be the selection of that candidate for 
mayor who possesses the most ability to satisfy,—that is deceive, 
— the various conflicting elements that constitute the voting 
masses. 

Not that the interests of the schools may not be safely entrusted 
to the voters of the city; but that school interests are overlooked 
or obscured by greedy or crafty politicians, until a set of men are 
chosen for other purposes, who find themselves also burdened 
with school responsibilities, for the discharge of which they have 
about as much capacity and fitness as the traditional bull in the 
china shop. 

THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The February meeting of the principals was held on the 1oth 
inst., at the usual time and place. Various matters of detail in 
connection with the details of school work, especially in reference 
to guarding against the spread of eontagious diseases, were dis- 
cussed, and decided by the superintendent. Some announcements 
were made, and conferences invited in reference to the supreme 
recently adopted by the board of education, and which is to go 
into operation the first of March, whereby an 7 

UNGRADED ROOM 
is to be opened in each of the grammar schools, for the accommo- 
dation “ of backward, discouraged, or truant, or otherwise trouble- 
some pupils.” These rooms are to be placed in charge of teach- 
ers of special fitness, and are intended more for backward than for 
vicious pupils. The plan does not provide for the employment 
of any additional teachers, and the number to be assigned to this 
special teacher is not to exceed twenty-five pupils. The’ only fea- 
sible method of commencing work, under present circumstances, is 
to distribute the sixty present pupils of the teacher selected among 
the neighboring rooms, and then gathering in the vacant room 
the twenty-five “ backward, discouraged, or truant, and otherwise 
troublesome pupils.” When it is remembered that the city is 
very short of schoolrooms, many of the schools being crowded un- 
comfortably, it will be seen that there is reason to regret that the 
board did not see its way to employ additional teachers for these 
rooms, thus lessening the burdens of the teachers, instead of in- 
creasing them. The plan itself has great merit, and has long 
been urged by the superintendent, The 

MOST NOTABLE FEATURE, 

however, of the meeting, was the discussion. This was continued 
from the previous meeting, the topic being, “ Limitations of the 
Teacher’s Power in Matters of Discipline and Government.” 
More enthusiasm and fluency was manifested by the speakers than 
pedagogues are usually credited with on such occasions. Mr. 
Loomis, in the first discussion, presented what the lawyers would 
call a brief, on the legal aspects of the subject. His researches 
led him to the conclusion that the teacher stood “in loco par- 
entis” to the child from the time the latter left its home till it re- 
turned thereto, and that he could neither delegate his authority to 
another nor be deprived of it bya board of education. Assistant- 
Superintendent Doty emphasized and elaborated the same posi 
tion at the later discussion. This position was contemplated with 
a good deal of satisfaction, though with some possible incredulity 
by one or two principles, who, in the old days, had a different ex- 
perience before Chicago justices of the peace. 

OTHER SPEAKERS 
suggested that the existence and presence of the police force in large 
cities rendered a division of the teacher’s labor not only possible, 
but proper and desirable. Mr. Delano spoke well of the tendency 
of recent thought in the matter, and of the considerations of ex- 
pediency which might be taken into consideration, as well as the 
legal rights of the teacher, Superintendent Pickard spoke in the 
same general direction, suggesting that the teacher’s authority 
might always be safely extended as far as her influence extended. 
Mrs. Young, and Messrs. Baker, Belfield, J. H. Broomell, Ban- 
nan, Stowell, Merriman, Howland, Slocum, Bright, and G. D. 


ll participated in the discussion. 
JaMEs HANNAN. 


— There are 184 students in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
—31 seniors, 38 juniors, 60 sophomores, 50 freshmen, and 5 special 


the State is to go into the book-business, and compel its 


- 


students, There are also 6 girls in college, 
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NEBRASKA. 


TAXATION OF SCHOOL LANDS, 
Much interest is just now being manifested in regard to the tax- 
ation of school lands in this State. Since 1867 these lands have 
been leased to parties by quarter sections, or larger tracts, as they 
desired, and the question now is raised, whether the lessee is re- 
sponsible for the tax before the final payment is made. In some 
counties the tax has been levied and paid ; in others, it has not; 
and in many cases where it was levied the land has been sold. By 
a decision made some time ago, it was decided that the land 
should not be taxed until the State gave the purchaser his title, 
Whether the money already paid for such taxes shall be refunded 
or not, seems to be an intricate question to solve, and will no 
doubt cause much difficulty. 
FARM AND COLLEGE. 
We learn, from a statement made by Professor Thompson, for- 
merly of the State University, that the Agricultural College, 
started in 1872, has cost $14,850.40; receipts from all sources, 
$3,911.50; value of property, etc., belonging to the college, 
$32,778.25. The professor goes on to say that the true use of 
the farm and college is to give instruction, and that its value 
should not be estimated by the income received from it by the 
university ; and advises that to “increase the crop at the expense 
of the quantity or quality of the instruction would be poor policy.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A bill is before the legislature to provide for the election of 
county superintendents of instruction by the school directors 
every two years, and that no person shall be eligible unless he has 
been a county or city superintendent, or taught within three years, 
or holds a diploma from a college or has a first-grade certificate; 
or these may be waived by the electors. Why have any qualifica- 
tions, if they may all be set aside at the pleasure of those who are 
to elect? But the bill, if it becomes a law, will take the matter 
out of politics, and give some show of merit for those aspiring to 


that important office. 
A WEBSTER LOST. 


We learn from the Press that a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary was last seen in Kearney two years ago, and it is sup- 
posed that, on account of the rapid growth of the city, it is lost, 
and cannot find its way home. 

The schools of Beatrice are more than usually prosperous this 
winter. The teachers and scholars are working in harmony, and 
their progress is encouraging in a marked degree. 

We hope our friends will assist us in making this column of 
THE JoURNAL an interesting one to our readers and friends, 
Items relating to the progress of schools, institutes, etc., will be 
thankfully received, and notice made of them as time and space 
will permit, 


MINNESOTA. 


Among other questions coming before the Legislature for con- 
sideration, may be named the normal schools, the revision and 
codification of the school law, the text-book question, the old 
State railroad bonds, the inebriate asylum, an additional insane 
asylum, and a prohibitory law. The last has already passed thc 
house. Efforts have been made to secure the repeal of the law 
providing for the erection and support of an inebriate asylum at 
the expense of the liquor sellers, but so far the law remains. 

It is not probable that the old State railroad bond question will 
be adjusted this winter, yet there are many who would be glad to 
see the matter arranged equitably. The bill providing for the 
furnishing of text-books to the schools of the State at a greatly 
reduced expense, has passed the senate, and will probably become 
a law. The present school law will probably be amended and 
codified. The bill providing for an additional annual appropriation 


of $15,000 will probably become a law. This will make an annual 
appropriation of $30,000 for the support of the three normal 
school. 


KANSAS. 


The declaration of principles of the National Grange con- 
tains the following among the specifications of the objects of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry : 


“We shall advance the cause of education among ourselves, 
and for our children, by all just means within our power. We es- 
pecially advocate for our agricultural and industrial colleges, that 
practical agriculture, domestic science, and all the arts which adorn 
the home, be taught in their courses of study.” 


The preamble to the constitution of the National Grange de- 
clares, that “the ultimate object of this organization is for mu- 
tual instruction and protection to lighten labor by diffusing a 
knowledge of its aims and purposes, to expand the mind, by trac- 
ing the beautiful laws the Great Creator has established in the 
universe, and to enlarge our views of creative wisdom and power.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


The training school at Dry Grove, Mississippi, devoted to 
educating young men for the ministry of the Episcopal church, is 
practically a manual labor college. Two of the young men, one 
a Nova Scotian, the other from Mississippi, have, within the past 
few weeks, built themselves a house, felling the timber on the 
ground. The president is the Rev. Wm. K. Douglass, D.D., a 
graduate of Yale. It has already sent out five graduates, who are 
preaching the gospel in as many different States. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
a. a. Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Poems Hi. W. J Ocgood & C 
Longfellow, H. W. James Sg 1 00 
Holy 16mo. Prime, Wm. C. A. D. F. Randolph, 1 50 
The Year-Book of Facts and Science and Art. Mason, James. Scrib., Welford & Arms., 175 
An Atlas of Topographical Anatomy. 4'0. Braune, W. Blakiston, 00 
Analysis of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 5°. Amberly, V. . W. Bouton, oo 
Proceedings of Army of the Cumberland. 8vo,pp. 236. Stanley, D. S. obert Clark & Co. | ac 
Guide to City of New York. :6mo. = Taintor Bros., Merrill O.y 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in Amer. Vol. 3. 8vo. Wilson, H. _ J. R. Osgood & Co., 5 
A Man who was not Colonel. 16mo, pp. 200. No Name Series. A. K. Loring, 1 
Lessons in Elementary Physics. Stewart. Macmillan & Co., & Co. 1 
Elements ef Political Economy. 12mo, pp. 348. Perry, A. L. Scribner, Armstrong o"9 
Pictorial Tower of London. Ainsworth, W. H. T. B. Peterson & Bros., 2 
Our First Hundred Years. Lester, C. E. U. S. Publishing Co, 2 
Prose Tales. Poe, Edgar A. W. J. Widdleton, I 
English of the 14th Century. 12mo, pp. 327+ Carpenter, S. H. Ginn & Heath, 1 
Gre ian Mythology. :2mo. Larned. Nelson & Phiilips, 2 
The Story of our Country. Munroe. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 1 
Historical Scenes. 8vo, pp. 224- ——— E. Cassell, Pelter & Galpin, 1 
Blow Pipe Analysis, 1:2mo. Plympton, G.W. D. Van Nostrand, 1 
Prince of Wales in India. F. D. R. Worthington, 1 
Storm Driven. A Novel. Healy, Mary. . B. Lippincott, 1 
Parlor Amusements. 12mo. Bartlett, G. B. appy ours Co., 
The Childhood of the English Nation. 16mo, 259. Armitage, EllaS. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1 
The Life and Corres. of Thos, Arnold. New & Co., 

erne Jules. er oates, 
Thoughts for Lent. Oxen . Ashton. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Thoughts for Lent. 16mo. 

Ned and his Engine. 16mo. 

Hand Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. 
The Latin subjunctive. 12mo, paper. 
Wild Flwwers. :2mo, pp. 187. 

Teachers’ Hand-Book. :2mo. 

Ancient Geography. 12mo. Rev. ed. 
Manual of General History. 12mo, pp. 420. 
Readings and Recitations. 16mo, pp. 190. 
Macxulay's Life and Letters. $8vo. 

In the School Room. 12mo. 
Philo-ophical Discussions. 8vo, pp 435. 
Equity, Jurisprudence. i2thed. 2 

In America. 12mo. 

Art Culture. 

Russian Folk-Tales. 8vo. 


Dd. Lothrop & Co, 


ue. 


Butler, Rev. Geo. D. Appleton & Co., 

Pennell, R. F. John Allyn, 

Hubner, Chas. W. Authors Pub. Co., 1 
Phel A. 5. Barnes & Co., 1 
Mitchel. J & Co., 
Anderson, ° rk & Maynar 1 
Dick, W. Dick & 

Trevalyan, G.O. Harper & Kros, 
Hart. Eldridge & Bros., 1 
Wright, C. Henry Hoit & Co., 3 


Little, Brown & Co., 
Offenbach. G. W. Carieton & Co., 
Ruskin, J. ohn Wiley & Sons, 

Ralston, W. R. S. vell, Adam, Wesson & Co., 
Bryant, Wm. C. i B. Ford & Co., 


SSASISES SAASAASAS SARSSSssse 


A Libr of Poetry and Song. d 
Momotre 48 Macleod. New Donald Macleod. Worthington, 
Lectures and Sermons. Dr. Punshon. . 
History of Freemasonry. Hyneman. > 
Roman Catholocism, Old and New. Dr. Schulte. 
New Publications year. Finally, it is in no sense a quack book, with 


MoTHERS AND DAUGHTERS: Practical Studies 
for the Conservation ot the Health of Girls, 
By T. S. Verdi, A.M., M.D., author of “ Mater- 
nity,” etc. 12mo, pp. 281, cloth, $1.50. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

Everybody knows that there are books enough 
published every year, and to spare. Yet there 
has been a vacant place for just such a book as 
the above, ever since people were led to look at 
the education of their daughters in a common- 
sense view. The demand, we say, has been for a 
book which might be safely placed in the hands of 
our girls, to give them homely particulars on the 
delicate subject of their physical organization, the 
laws which govern the same, and practical guid- 
ance to their observance. The book is divided 
into three parts: Part I., Physiology of Women ; 
Part II.; Hygiene of Women ; Part IIL, Func- 
tional irregularities, and their preventive treat- 
ment. 

In the first Part, the author has given a most in- 
teresting and accurate description of the female 
sexual organization, its functions and relations to 
the well-being of its possessor. There are no 
coarse wood-cuts, no comparative anatomy, or 
other objectionable features to a scientific de- 
scription of the anatomy and physiology of the 
female sex. 

In Part IL., we have several chapters devoted 
to similar advice on food, dress, air, society, etc. 
Part IIL pertains to the functional irregularities 
of female organization, the symptoms of distur- 
bance, and the cause of functional derangements. 


The strong points of this book are these: A 
delicate, careful, and systematic explanation of the 
female anatomy, especially that of the sexual or- 
ganization, without any allusions to the opposite 
sex, or hints which would only excite idle curios- 
ity ; sound, sensible views of the demands of so- 
ciety upon young women, with caution and ad- 
vice upon food, air, and dress; and finally, several 
chapters upon the functional derangements which 
blight the happiness of many a young girl, and 
make her an object of pity to herself and friends. 

We have read this book through. We like it. 
It is the most sensible book of the kind ever writ- 
ten ; for it does not deal with namby-pamby gen- 
eralities, but comes down to particulars, and tells 
the young, ignorant miss just what to do and how 
to doit. It can be read and studied with perfect 
safety by any girl, who has taken any real, earnest 
thought of her physical being, and the responsi- 
bilities of keeping it healthy and pure. It would 
be a capital book for a high school lady teacher 
to read privately to the young girls under her 


charge, for one hour every week throughoyt the 


advertisements, but is written by a well-known 
and skilful physician of Washington. 


“No small book can really teach great things,” 
says Sir Francis Palgrave, but small books may 
lead to the greater, and bare outlines may prompt 
desire for a complete knowledge of subjects. If 
every person can not read Freeman, or Green, or 
Stubles, on early English history, it will be no dis- 
paragement if, as a substitute, they read Zhe 
Childhood of the English Nation, by Ella Armit- 
age, published by Henry Holt & Co. ; for it is a 
remarkable book. It sets "before the reader a 
faithful picture of the early and middle ages of 
English history, chiefly with regard. to those 
forces, whether inward or outward, which were 
the moulding powers of the present great consti- 
tutional ideas of England. The story is told with 
the interest of a romance and the clearness of a 
pMlosophy. It seizes hold of the central figures 
of English life, and around them is drawn the ret- 
inue of events of significance, and from them influ- 
ences and agencies set in motion by their activ- 
ities. The Church appears as a central figure, 
because, as an institution, it was all-powerful in 
shaping the course of events. It was the gov- 
ernor and educator of the age, and at the same time 
the repository and safeguard of all that was valu- 
able of past ages. Its secular, as well as its re- 
ligious influence, must inspire the reader with a 
sense of its great and controlling power. This 
new work will have a large claim to a place in the 
hands of intelligent educators. 


MAGAZINES, 


— The Atlantic is always welcome to teachers. 
It opens with a striking story by Constance Feni- 
more Woolson, “Rodman the Keeper.” Mr. 
Longfellow contributes “ A Rosary of Sonnets,” 
five in number, having for their subjects, “ Na- 
ture,” “ Washington Irving,” “Eliot’s Oak,” 
“The Descent,” and “Venice.” J. H. A. Bone 
writes of “Old English Guilds and Trade Un- 
ions,” describing their origin, purposes, and cus- 
toms. Mr. Howells gives the second instalment 
of his sparkling little comedy, “ Out of the Ques- 
tion ;” and Henry James, Jr., has two mure chap- 
ters of his admirable story. Under “ Education,” 
Prof. Thomas Davidson announces himself the 
author of the article on “ The Study of Greek in 
Harvard College” in the January Ad/antic, and 
makes a vigorous reply to the criticisms which 
that has called forth, Altogether, the number is 
a very readable one, 


+ The March number of the Ac/ectic has for its 
frontispiece a fine steel-engraved portrait of Wm, 
Dean Howells, the popular essayist, novelist, and 


editor of the A/antic Monthly. Every important 
department of literature is represented by one or 
more articles in the table of contents, with an in- 
structive paper on “ Eyes and Eye-glasses,” by 
R. H. Horne. This is followed by “ The Ascent 
of Man,” a spirited protest against certain ten- 
dencies of Darwinism, by Prof. Goldwin Smith ; 
and this by “ Anecdotes of an Epicure ;” “ Chas. 
Kingsley,” an admirable critical study, by G. A. 
Simcox ; “ Condition of the Larger Planets,” by 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.S, ; and other val- 
uable articles. The number is an excellent one. 
Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New 
York. Terms, $5.00 per year ; single number, 
45 cents. Specimen copy, 45 cents; trial sub- 
scription, three months, $1.00. 

— Prof. Hj. Hj. Boyesen, of Cornell, has pre- 
pared for the March number of 7he /nternational 
Review a somewhat «elaborate paper on “ Saga 
Civilization.” Prof. Fiske, of Cornell, and Prof. 
Boyesen have between them, privately, the only 
complete library of this literature in the United 
States, 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— Mrs. Wm. S. Robinson, the wife of “ War- 
rington,” has prepared for publication a volume 
of his writings. It will contain racy comments, 
relating to leading events of the times during the 
years between 1848 and 1876. His sayings of wit 
and keenness made his letters in the Springfield 
field Republican famous. Friends desiring the 
book can address “ Mrs. Robinson, Box 88, Mal- 
den, Mass.” - Price $2.50. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have purchased the plates and copyright of the 
entire series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and 
they will hereafter bear their imprint. The 
series consists of seven books, and they have 
been heretofore products of Boston, and their 
use, especially the school editions, largely con- 
fined to New-England schools. It opens a new 
field of enterprise to our Philadelphia friends, 
who have, until recently, been the active parties 
in placing the smaller books of Webster in the 
Middle and Southern States. It is understood 
that the right to publish the school and academic 
dictionaries by Webster rests solely now, by con- 
tract, with Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., of New York. G. & C. Merriam, of Spring- 
field, will continue to publish the Unabridged of 
Webster, as usual, 

Col. Gordon, recently appointed governor 
of the entire section of Africa known as Soudan, 
is now in England. He lias brought with him a 
large map, in ten sections, of the Upper Nile 
Basin, containing the results of his extended ex- 
plorations and surveys, and those of his assistants 
in the region, between Lado and the Victoria 
Nyanza, from 1874 to the present time. These 
maps are valuable additions to geographical 
knowledge. 

— Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co, have pur- 
chased of James R. Osgood & Co. the plates and 
stock of the British Poets, originally brought out 
by Little, Brown & Co. The present owners 
will probably give us a new popular edition of 
this excellent collection, edited by Prof. Child, of 
Harvard College. Lovers of good books will 
welcome such an enterprise. 

— The Cradle of Christ: a Study of Primitive 
Christianity,—a work upon which Rev. O, B. 
Frothingham has spent years in preparing, will be 
issued by Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons during the 
month of March, 

— Six editions, by six different publishers, in 
England, have been issued of John Habberton’s 
book, Hélen’s Babies. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


THE SILICATE SLATE CoMPANY, of New York, 
have ,at length perfected the “ Lapilinum,” or 
stone cloth slate, for Flexible Silicate Black- 
boards, &c. This will meet a great want for lec- 
turers, teachers of common and Sunday schools. 
The sample before us is seemingly perfect; it 
erases easily, has a jet black surface, and war- 
ranted to be impervious to hot or cold water. It 
comes in rolls of 12 yards, 4614 inches wide, at 
$2.00 per linear yard. It marks finely on both 
sides, with slate pencil or chalk. It is durable 
and easily cut to fit any space, and is useful for 
bulletins and private students’ work in their own 
rooms. For terms for schools, address N. Y, 


Silicate Book Slate Co., No. 191 Fulton street, 


WANTED—To complete a set, Volume J/T. of 
History of England, by Harriet Martineau, Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise &'Co. ; 1865. 

Also the following volumes of the Proceedings 
of the American Institute of Instruction, for each 
copy of which we will give three months’ sub. 
scription : 1831, "33) 135 ,36 "41, 
og Truce. Bickwau, Hawley 
street, Boston. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
Sueet Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


TOU ia OF THE UPPER LAKES, Prof. 
Tuo. B. Comstock, in charge of Geol- 
ical Department, Cornell University, is organizing another 
yp nh School of Natural History, to be conducted on a 
trip to Lake Superior in July next. The fee is placed very 
low in order to accom te teachers in the public schools 
and students in Natural History. Full particulars furnished 
on application. N. B.—Collections of ores and other min- 
erals will be made by special collectors, under careful super- 
vision, for the benefit of subscribers to the collection fund. 
Shares $10.00 each. See circulars. - 109 a tf 


The Galaxy 


FOR MARCH 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 

The English Peerage; by E. C. Grenville Murray. 
Miss Misanthrope; by Justin McCarthy. Words- 
worth’s Corrections; by Titus M. Coan. Portrait 
d’une Jeune Femme Inconnue,—Ga.erigz pe Fior- 
ENCE; M. E. W.S. Miss Tinsel: A Gotp-Miner’s 
Love Story; in Five Chapters; by Henry Sedley. De- 
feated ; by Mary L. Ritter. Shall Punishment Pun- 
ish.? by Chauncey Hickox. Kenunciation; by Kate 
Hillard. The Eastern Question; by A. H. Guernsey. 
The Lassie’s Complaint; by James Kennedy. Assja; 
by Ivan Tourguéneff. To Beethoven; by Sidney Lanier. 
The Dramatic Canons; by Frederick Whittaker. An 
Evening Party with the Cossacks of the Don; 
by David Ker. Drift-Wood; by Philip Quilibet. Soi- 
entific Miscellany. Current Literature. Nebulz, 
by the Editor. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 


109 a 8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


AT THE 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & C0. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


ight Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
‘orty Competitors, that received Special 

‘ention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Endorsed the Highest Musical Authorities in 
the World: LISZT, STRAUSS, TITIENS, GOTTS- 
CHALK, WEHIL, &c. 

Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


(™ Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 
106 a BoOsTON. 


Our Uj 
of over 
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FOR 
Volume of Tone, 
Excellence of Workmanship. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCA TION. | 


Publishers. 


ALLYN, Publisher, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
New. Text-Boo 


By Prof. R. F. Panne, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


HISTORY OF ROME, xs6mo 75 ets. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. ....... 79 
THE LATIN SUBJUNOTIVE. Paper ...... 30 cts. 


Specimen copies for examination at 14 the above prices. 
AS ORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Publish 


NEW YORK. 


sh’s Ecclesiology, ._ - ad ‘ 
Christian Cees and Experience, 00 
——— Evolution and gress, + 
Analytical Processes, . 200 
Holloway’s Beauty of the King, . 160 
Nisbet's Resurrection of the Body? 100 


Catalogue free. Prize offer now open; send stamp for 


particulars. 109 z 


W™: H. BONER & CO., Agts.. 


1102 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W, W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9-00 perdoz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who dave used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the profession as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Schvols, Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIALS for OBJ ECT-TEACHING and the 
KINDERGARTEN, in Homes and ools. Also In- 
struction Games and Home Amusements. Complete Cata- 
Jogues in any branch sent on application. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpgp aT 
vor KiNDERGARTEN MATERIALS. 106 tf 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPSHIA, PENN. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton's Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
_*«* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 22 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part I. For Y 
Children. By Richard G. Parker. 16mo, 38 — 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part Il. 
sons in Natural Philosophy.” 


Parker’s Natural Philoso hy (PI ton). A 
By R. G. er. ough Revisi ith addi- 
tions, by Prof. G, W. 12mo, 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Int 
msi ew stereot i 
Snell’s second revision. 8vo, 


Full application, Liberal terms for introduction. 


& LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST! 


“SIDONIE.” 


tie by characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
Sah na word, it is a romance full of interest, and told 
skill in pure and elegant English.” — Y. 


er 


Li book.” —S. R. Crocker, Editor of the 


“It is one of those rare i perish wi 
f romances which do not h with 
poh of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bon- 
per la author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 
premade compe intelligence, the power of creating char- 
— above all with a purity, sweetness, and sincerity 

. ¢, that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet in- 
le, like the perfume of a flower.” —Lucy H. Hooper. 


63,000 sold E 
publication in pe “urope. 4000 ordered in advance of 


All booksellers have it. Price, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 


Rs... recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour- 
ALL Rounp TH 50 Plates, $4.50. Roman 
anp Fork Lore; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
ours With Insects; by A. S. Packard, Jr., 
with 200 lliustrations ; $2.50, 

Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

105 ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


. 

PRINARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 

“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 
105 tt 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Lovett, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


oo /STUDIES in the Philosophy of Religion and 


History. By A. M. Farrparrn. Subj 
of God—its Genesis and Development; Theism ned 
entific Speculation ; The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 


of the Hindoo European and Semitic Races in Hi 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES, By W. 
A. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. 


URRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


— PUBLISH — 
“ Prain Home Common Sensg,”’— 
nearly 1000 pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Footer 
of 120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Purchasers of this book are 
at liberty to comsuét its author in person or by mail Sree 
Price by mail, postage prepaid, $3.25 for the Standard edi- 
tion, or $1.50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 
same matter and illustrations. Contents table, free. 
AGENTS WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 
104 h 129 East 28th Street, New York, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART. B 
Rev. W. F. Crarts. Giving the whole theory of Mus 
tration and Blackboard Work, with Blackboard Exercises, 
Object-Lessons, etc., for every n ef 1877, adapted 
to the teacher’s slate as well as the superintendent's black- 
board. Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price $1.50. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
, PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


“TH BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention supplying Li braries. 
HH as to iti test Authorities, &c., 
| n q u | rl es cheerfully camp 


return Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
zg 
28, fag 
"Bee 
S 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


P55 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geog -aphies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 


Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics............ - 3.00 
Prescott’s Organtec Analysis ...........-. 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


IDDLETON’S 
Editions of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabridged. 

Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. 525 
The Literature of kurope. 3 vols. ...-.-.-- 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 525 
May's Constitutl] “ “ 2vols. 3.50 

(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 


For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. |° 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New Yorx. 


WwooD & CO., 

. Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
2% GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scoot anp Cottecs. Text-Booxs 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


104 22 


Publishers: | 


Bae WILEY & SONS, New York. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


MINERALOGY. | 


A SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, — Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy, comprising the most recent 
discoveries,—aimost entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, containing nearly goo es 8vo, and up- 
wards of 600 Wood Engravings. By Prof. Jas, D. 
Dana, aided by Prof. Geo. I. Brush. 8vo, cloth. $10.00 |. 


MANUAL OF DETERMINATE MINER- 
ALOGY, with an Introduction on Blow-Pipe 
Analysis, being the Determinate part of Dana’s 
System of Mineralogy. By Prof. 1. Brush. 
Second edition. 8vo, cloth....... ++ 3.00 


APPENDIX TO DANA’S MINERALOGY, 
bringing the work down to 1875. By Prof. Brush 
and E. S, Dana. 8ve........ 1.00 


TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, after the 
lan and with the codperation of J. D. Dana, em- 
racing a full 'reatise upon Crystallography and 
Physical Mineralogy. By Edward S. Dana, Cura- 
tor of Mineralogy, Yale College; with upwards of 
800 Wood-cuts and one Colored Plate. 8vo, cloth, 5.00 
(Ready about March 10.) 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications gratis. 


ART POTTERY. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
** Potter’s wheel,’’ on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the = ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the _— of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 

ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
iocees sup lied, Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furnished. 
J.S. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Potrsry. 106 (3) 


Ten Per Cent Net. 


LAND SECURITY, 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluid, &e. 
111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON, 


YALE LOCKS, 


With small flat steel Keys, applicable to almost every use, 
and for sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


Special line of Desk, Drawer, 
and Cupboard Locks. 


105 z 


2 SECURITY 
' FULL SIZE OF KEY. 
YALE LOCK MFG. C0, 
President, Office and Work: 
HENRY R. TOWNE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales 


53 Chambers St., N.Y. | A. T. YOUNG, Agt. 
rooms, | 26 Broad St., Boston, BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Joseph Gillott’s, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8O 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established iu 1837. 

Ru Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchea, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tiuatrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tist, 102 2d 8t., Cincinnati. 


. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 
102 h A. S. LAKE, Suenanpoan, Ia. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by the National 


Art Co., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Wasbingwa, D.0. 


A Grand Premium Gift 


— PRESENTED-— 


TO EVERY PATRON 


OF THIS JOURNAL, 


; Consisting of the Largest an 
Most Sumptuous Work of Art ever issued in Europe 
or America, entitled 


THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA. 


This magnificent Steel Engraving has just been issued by the National Art Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in a superb Premium Edition, and is the finest and most expensive work of art 


ever issued in America. When its extraordin 


ary size, and the elaborate and skillful labor 


that has been put upon it, combined with its ection of printing, are considered, it stands 


to-day at the head of fine art publications, e 


than three feet long, by nearly two feet wide—one of the 


ever produced. There are more th 


an 
SIXTY FICURES 


or America. In size it is more 
t pure line steel engravings 


REPRESENTED 


r in Euro 


and the principal one of the group portrays the most perfectly lovely female form and face, 


in the person of the beautiful 


e, surrounded by her atten 


nts, that the imagination can 


‘ive. It commemorates the Scriptural event (St. John, chapter ii,) wherein the Lord 
mone water into wine, and made joyous the scene of pare ae ly Cana, in Galilee. 


The surroundin 


of the picture embrace over five hun a 
of which is finished with the utmost care and faithfulness. We Mery 
ever before issued, and the very few artist’s proofs struck off brough 

all odds, the largest and best premium ever offe 


$50 per copy. Itis, by 


Arrangements have nm made, 


which the National Art Co. will supply ert Oe ij this paper with a perfect copy of 


splendid masterpiece as & grand Premium 
Subscribers are therefore 
send it to the National Art Co., 
pany. Enclose in your letter 25 cents, to pay 
the engraving. If have no 
strong tube, and all charges prepaid. 


ested to cut out the following Subscription.Coupon and 
‘& 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O., to be redeemed by that Com- 


for packing, en and express charges on 
sen 


ffice, it will be by mail, enclosed in a firm, 


Cut Out this Coupon. It secures you a work of art worth §20. 


THE WEDDING F 


to any subscriber of this paper. We guarantee 
perfvct condition, and all charges fully prepaid. 


[Signed] 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON. 22 Coupon. 


send the Steel Engraving, size 22x37 inches, entitied 


NATIONAL ART CO., 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


her with 25c. 
‘gos, we will 


EAST AT CANA, 
every Engraving shall reach its destination in 


CE No one but a regular subscriber of this paper is entitled to this 
N oTI = Premium Engraving, and all orders must be accompanied by 


the above coupon. \ 
price. Address all letters to the National Art ( 


No copy will be sent without it, except on receipt of $20, the reta 


.o., 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[_°ckwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Pas: Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
tory of Our Country, 
+ 2.00 


A charming book for Teachers to read to sci 
The B gechers to read to scholars, 


Ary 
ne 


MEMOIRS OF N. MACLEOD. 
By Donald Macleod. New Edition...........-$2 00 
LECTURES AND SERMONS. 


B Dr. Punshon..... 125 
HISTORY OF FREE MASONRY. a 
ROMAN CATHOLOCISM, Old and New. 
Dr. Schulte §O 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most e!aborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


git 34 Bromfield Street. 


AP ANE Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheafest Eraser in 
the market. arranted to give satisfaction. Sample seni 

cents. Send for Price List JOHN D. 


paid for 20 2 
MACK, Manftr., 114 William St, New Vers. tt 


! 
| { 
q 
| 
| 
- - =) | 
| 
— Hi: | 
8 7 te 
rn 4 
on 73 Fulton Street, Beston. eow ; 
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| 
— 
— 
} 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
$49 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Haw Staest, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over ayes 450 Volumes. 


3 
The National Teachers’ | Library. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per ane Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston: 
H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


the follewing 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingbam’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c, &c.,, &c. 


_ | Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 


Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Ag?., T.T. BAILEY, Ag?., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Readers and 
Warren’s New 

Hagar’s Mathematical 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THs MepAL 
or Merit at THE Vienna Exposition oF 1873. 
This was the highest pase pee t Say School books. Noe 
Steinwehr’s, received more 
than Kevorsble mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
i for 1873, page CxLvm.) 
terms for introduction, and 


BOWEN New England 

W. H. WHITNEY, N. 
142 Grand-St., N. 


* S. DAVIS & 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Series, 
PARKER'S in pt h Composition, 
new and 8xT-Books. 


For circulars and nteenion call u or address the 
Publishers, 36 B mfield St. Boston, 


or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 101 2Z 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


ISSUED MARCH 1. 
Essentials of English Grammar. For the use 

of Schools. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

Fitz’s 12-inch Globe, new mountings. 

Hudson’s Pamphlets of Shakespeare. 

Wordsworth’s Addison and Goldsmith, &c. 

“Our World” Geographies. 

Allen & Greenough’'s in Course. Complete. 

Goodwin's Grk. Gr., New Reader, Anabasis, &v.} 

Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


Address for New-England States : 
G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
96 a5 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harvard Examination Papers (’76). 


ANDREWS’S 
Manual 2% Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind.” —7%e ation. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By \stael Ward Andrews, 


D.D., President of Marietta College. 
PRICE.—Full Cloth: R 


SamP_e for examination with a view to first 
Edition, full ‘sun $2.00. 
ADOPTED FOR 
Antioch Ohio, E. Greenwich Seminary, R. IL. 


Marietta College, Ohio, Western Reserve College, oO. 
Iowa College, Grinne 


Olivet Mich. 
Wabash College, Ind. Sim 


Westfield Pittsburg Female College. Kalamazoo Colle Mich. 
Christian Co Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College, Ohio. 
Col olege, N. Academy, Andover. Dickinson College, Pa. 
allowell Sci. Institute, Me. Dennison Univ., O. 
State Normal, Ohio Normal, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


State Normal, Castine, Me. 
State Normal, Plymouth, N.H. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 


State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich. Boston {Mase} 2 Normal. Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
State‘Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. Colby University, Me. 
State Normal, Emporia, Ks. Iowa State University. Hartsville University, Ind. 


State Normal, Leavenworth, Ks. 
State Normal, Normal, Ill. 

State Normal, Mo. 
State Normal, Kirksville, 


Il. Industrial 


Providence, R. L Lawrenceburg, Ind. Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, Mo. 
y ti, Mich. Ludlow, Vt. Wabash, I Taunton, Mass, 
lie, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. Sandwich, Mass. E. Des Moines, Ia, 
Xenia, Ohio, Skowhegan, Me. Hollister, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass. Franklin, N. Welford, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. Columbia, Mo, Ionia, Mich. Chillicothe, Mo, 
wrence, Mass. Bloomington, Erie, Pa. Cambridge, O. 
Ware, Mass. Spencer, Mass. Chillicothe, O, Ipswich, Mass, 
So, Hadley, Mass. Mankato, Minn. &e., &c. 


Centenary Coll., Ia. 


Kewanna (Ind.) Normal. 
Champaign (Ill.) Normal, 
Dover Normal. 


Indiana State University, 
Mich, State Agric. College. 


Missouri State University, 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Kimball N. H. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 
Earlham College, Ind. 


Ohio University, Athens, 
Baldwin University, Ohio. 
Fisk University, Tennessee. 


University of Chi 
Bowdoin Colle Maine, 
Bates College, Maine. 
Hughes High School, Cin’ti. 


niversity. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY Wew-England Avent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NE W YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY apenas SWINTON. 


1. Langua, . 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 

The of, tho in stich 
Swinton’s syst ee is now in successful 
use, is MORE 1 THAN MILLI NS. 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more La one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled text-books. 


For terms, address 
‘or 
104 22 a BOSTON, 


AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Tracing and 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course, 
Rolle & “Zrench Course, Course of Physics. 
et’s 
Wilson's Punctuation. 
Descriptive e, with rates of introd 
R, AINSWORTH & Co., 
Box 4374 53 John Street, 
Gen'l New-England A EW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 St., Boston. 104 22 


Books. 
ort Ceurse, 


ENRY HOLT & & CO. 
Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Bain’s Eng lish Grammar 
in Boston. 


The Publishers will be happy to hear from those to whom 
more 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


re New-England States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 
a2 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


i= & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations, 12mo, cleth. $1.50. 

one, er, or who is the 

ppy possessor of a Porte Lumie intern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incaleelable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

k has already appeared "in the 
portion of the wor! a &. 

Fournal of Education. 

*,* Copies Soopiin’ to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on of $1.g0. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publi 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 


Has been REMOVED to 


No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Edwards & Webb's Analytical ical Readers, 

Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard ry Campbell, 

Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
rich’s History of the U. 8. ore Revision), 


MacVicar’s Hand- 

For descriptive circulars and information, Sdidvees 

TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Edneational Catalogne 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NE Ww YORK, 

Classics for Students. 

Series of ‘Atlases. 14 vols.): 75c. to 

The Elementary Science e8 (30 vols. ready 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, & 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, ‘Mathoties, and Logic. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


FIVE CENTURIES) tm sive cts 


Colleges, and general exhibitions. 


ten ; 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. ss 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
and REMOVAL. 
SERIES OF HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Philbrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To R3 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


Correspondence solicited. All Educators interested in 
obtaining the best Text-Books are invited to call. 103 


VV WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTOY, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Weber's Outlines ot Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 
Se: | Camp ’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 
-50. | awards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


IN WANT SCHOOLS.—Many 

TEACHERS about this time. 
in want each: at once to the NEW 
BUREAU Or CATION, 16 dowd 


No made for 
schools with teachers. F. 8. SNOW, 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Fer circulars or information, i address F. B, Snow. 


Miss Botanical Series ; 
(In Four with each Series) | 
Youmans’s New Chemistry 
: (Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
4 Seience Primers ; 
4 History Primers; 
Arithmetic ; 
{ 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Spencerian Penmanship; ee 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
| 
} Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s School Records, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
| 
Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
_— 


